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PREFACE. 


Wien Splendour Wh ac- 
tual Treatment of Diſeaſes may * 
flect on the Science of Medicine, 
it, by no means, comprehends the 
whole of its Province : for Prevene 
tion being in every caſe preferable 
to Remedies, the medical Art, would 
be more imperfect than other 
Sciences, were it devoted only to 
the latter. In the Management 
of Infants more eſpecially, ſuch a 
variety of other articles occurs ſub- 
a jet 


1 PREFACE.” 
ject to 5 went} direction, . this 5 
little work would be peculiarly 3 in- 
complete if confined merely to the 
Cure of Diſorders. In a view, 
therefore, to ſuch miſcellaneous 
matters, and certain recurring af- 
fections too trifling to be ranked 
as Diſeaſes, this volume 1s annexed; 
and it is hoped, may contain every | 
ching on which the moſt vigilant 
Parent can wiſh for information, 
without tiring her by enlarging 


5 upon trifles. In all matters of im- 


portance a becoming firmneſs has 
been adopted, but I have not equal- 
ly inſiſted upon others, wherein the 
Manners of a refined age cannot 


com ply, 


| PREFACE: 5 


. 5 comply, nor have urged any pecu- 


liar modes which the Generality 


. 2 may not adopt. Should any opinion 


be more ob ſtinately maintained, it 
is, probably, in relation to the 
Aliment moſt adapted to new-born 
Infants ; an article frequently al- 
luded to in the following pages. 
5 In a view to this, an Introduction 
4 given on the Nature and Proper- 

ties of Human-Milk, as more eſ- 


pecially connected with the ſubject 


of this volume; which, it is hoped, 
will exhibit a Plan as rational in 
deſign, as the author is led to be- 
lieve it has been ſubceſsful in its 
Application. 
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INTRODUCTION: 


ON 
THE PROPERTIES 
oF | 
HUMAN-MILK. 


— 


I F facts are the baſis of ſou nd reaſon- 
ing, and the ſource of i improvements 

in ſcience, they will be aſſiduouſſy 
cultivated by every inveſtigator of the 
laws of nature; perſuaded that, how- 


ſoever miſapplied for a ſeaſon, they _ 


muſt eventually confirm his maxims 
or correct his miſtakes. In this per- 
ſuaſion, the author's attention has 


been lately awakened by ſeveral pub- 


23 lications, ; 


* On the PROPERTIES of 


lications, but eſpecially by ſome ob- 
ſervations upon Human-milk, which 
appeared in the Tranſactions of the 

Royal Triſb Ys for the year 
. 

Such a ſubject, mide it RPE the 
ſpeculation of the natural philoſopher, 
will further claim the phyfician's at- 
tention in regard to the influence 
which the diet of infants muſt ever 
have on their health, eſpecially that 
nouriſhment which Nature herſelf hath, 
in every climate, provided for them, 
at their birth. For it is only from 
a due acquaintance with this, that Art 
is likely to fupply the fitteſt ſubſtitute 
when the natural cannot be procured. 
Nor can the inquiry be deemed fuper- 
fluons in a treatife embracing” both 


* Obſervations on the Properties DSN at- 
| tributed to Human- mill; on the Changes it under- 
goes in Digeſtion, and the Diſeaſes * 59 | 


5 . ee e 
che 


= HuManN-MILK. 


the means of prevention and cure of 


their diſeaſes, nor form an impro- 
per Introduction to this volume. And 
it being Dr. CLarke's expreſs deſign 
to difpute not only ſome of the ſup. 
Poſed conſtituent parts and properties 
of breaft-milk, and eſpecially that f 
any true curdy principle; but alſo va- 


rious ill- effects conceived to be pro- 


duced by it in ſucking infants, with 
the cuſtomary means of relief; it is the 


. 
3 


more neceſſary that ſome notice ſhould. - 


be taken of that work. Indeed, the 


ſpirit of inquiry manifeſted in the Eſſay 


is truly laudable, and the experiments 
ſet on foot are worthy the notice of 
every practitioner in medicine; not to 
add, that the eſtabliſhment of the fact, 
whatever it may be, is likely to be- 
come of general uſe, though practi- 
tioners, it is preſumed, will not readily 
agree with Dr. CLAREkx in regard to the 
extent to which he carries his ſenti- 


a4 „ 


con gelations for true ourd, without putting them to 


| 
| 

| 
L 


Go On the PROPERTIES of 


ment, any more than in all the infer- 


ences he would draw from it. 

IND EE D, when his Obſervations fell 
in my way, I was, from the firſt, not 
a little ſurpriſed at the confidence with 
which he oppoſed a ſentiment almoſt 
univerſally adopted ; and I determined 


aſſiduouſly to inveſtigate the matter for 


myſelf*. For thi: I knew I had op- 
r | PENN 


- * Dx. RuTTy, indeed, made the like experi- 


ments in the year 1762, and Profeſſor YouNG 


ſince, though with a leſs decided opinion, from 


ſimilar reſults: and it is preſumed, that the expe- 
. riments made in conſequence of the preſent in- 


-quiry, have ſet this matter in its true and proper 
| light. 8 


How to account for the difference of Opinion 
from the ſame experiments, or for their ſeemingly 
different reſults, conſiſtently with the honour of 
thoſe who profeſs to have made and reported them, 


with equal attention and integrity, may be leſs 


difficult, perhaps, than might be imagined. In 
regard to the principal point in debate however, I 
conceive, that ſome gentlemen have taken certain 


the 


HouMAN-MILK. 5 


portunities equal to thoſe of Dr. 
Ci Ax Rx, and I pleaſed myſelf with the 
idea of being, at any rate, a certain 
gainer; as I ſhould, at leaſt, get at a 
fact which muſt in the reſult be fa- 
vourable to my. general purſuits. I 
muſt acknowledge, that I was inclined 
to ſuſpect the Doctor had been miſ- 
taken altogether, until repeated expe- 
riments, by various means, and under 

a variety of circumſtances convinced 
me, that there is certainly much leſs 
curd in buman- mill than has been com- 
monly ſuppoſed, and that whatever the 
preciſe quantity might be, it is not 
_ 2 detected by runnets an 


the proper teſt: hill # aig 1 — the like 1 neg- 
lect, have overlooked ſmall portions of it, which 
have been blended with other matters; but eſpe- 
cially have too much neglected one obvious, though 
leſs common mode of diſcovering it; or in the few 
experiments they may have made in that way, | 
' have not allowed ſufficient time for the curd to | 
—_ ; as will hereafter appear. 


| 5 ; 


6 On the PROPERTIES of 


acids; fince in far the greater number 
of experiments made upon reſb milk, 
not the leaſt could be perceived, 
though in a few, I ſeemed to be ſatis- 
fied at the time, that there was a ſmall 
portion of true curd, as hath a 
ſerted by different writers. 
SukrRISED as I, indeed, was at he 
firſt reſult of theſe experiments, threat- 
ening the ſubverſion of an idea; which 
 howſoever unfounded, had been but 
little ſuſpected ; no ſooner did the ſpi- 
rit of the fact appear to be eftabliſhed, 
than my wonder not only ceaſed, but I 
conceived .there was every reaſon to 
imagine that human-milk ſhould be very 
much of the nature Dr. CLarkz had 
ſuppoſed ; though he ſhould over-rate 
the reſult of his experiments, or his 
inferences be unfounded; as I have 


| Knee proved to be the caſe. It may be 


ſuſpected, indeed, that a partiality for 
a mode of Fe that myſelf and 
5 | te 


many others had long taken up, might 
naturally render me anxious to ſupport 
it at any rate, and to accommodate 
every fact to my prejudices. How- 
ever this may be, I found that the at- 
tempt, in the preſent inſtance, re- 
quired very little pains or application, 
and terminated in the perfect ſatisfac- 
tion of my own mind; fince the like 
ſtubborn things (which are met with 
every day in the treatment of infants) 
cannot be accounted for but in the way 
I have all along done; and muſt evi- 
dently demonſtrate the exiſtence of an 
acid in the firſt-paſſages of infants, of 

what nature ſoever the food may be on 
| which they are ſupported. How this 
attempt was executed is now of very 
little importance to lay before the 
reader, fince the mode and number of 
experiments I have ſince made on ha- 
man- mil, prove to a demonſtration the 
conſtant 


8 On the PRorkRTIIS of 


conſtant preſence of curdy or true 
cheeſy principles, and muſt therefore 
totally ſubvert the principal arguments 
and inferences of Dr. CILARxk x, were 
they much more ſpecious than they 


| are. 1 ſhall therefore enter no further | 


into ſuch arguments, wherewith a long 
experience has furniſhed me, reſpect- 


ing the tendency to acidity in the firſt- 


paſſages of infants, (which became ſo 


neceſſary upon the ſuppoſition of there 


being 10 curdy principles in human- 
milk, ) than the acknowledged ſmall 


8 proportion of true curd may ſeem to 
demand; though, (as above hinted) 
ttheſe may be ſufficient to prove the 


point, were there even no curd at all 
to be diſcovered in human-milk. The 


ſmallneſs of its proportion, however, 


with the reſiſtance it offers to acids, as 
Juſtly ſtated by Dr. CLAREx, is ſtill in 


my RO" as agreeable to reaſon, as 


0 | 
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the experiments upon which the ſenti- 


ment is founded: „ e to be n | 


Matin aueling infatcy; is cer- 


: tainly amongſt the moſt feeble of all 


animals that are nouriſhed in the like 
mode by the parent, and is liable to 
more complaints, eſpecially to diſor- 

ders of the firſt-paſſages. It is rea- 
ſonable, therefore, to conceive, that 
his aliment ſhould be of the moſt eaſy 
digeſtion, light, thin, and very nu- 
tricious ; at once affording as little la- 
bour to the ſtomach as poſſible, and 
_ eaſily convertible into chyle, or blood. 


Weaccordingly find human-milk, though 


very thin, exceedingly nutricious, ow- 
ing to the great proportion of the fat 
or, buttery part, and of a ſaccharine 
whey, with which it abounds. It is 


alſo eaſier of digeſtion than moſt other 


milks, owing to the ſmaller quantity 


of 


* — 
22 — ag — - 
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of curd it contains“; which, while it is 
leſs nutricious than the other parts, is 
alſo much more difficultly digeſted, or 
converted into chyle. And this Iam 
now perſuaded is really the caſe; bu- 
man-milk certainly contains leſs curd 
than moſt other milks; and the public 
is much indebted to the reſearches of 
Dr. CxARk R, as far as they may have 
led to the eftabliſhment of this fact: 
but let us be careful that we do not 
draw as unjuſt inferences from truth, 
as have been * o arile rom | 
; eror. 


15 An- appears to have lefs curdy principles 

than any other milk I have analized. 5 
| + I am ſorry to find Dr. CLAR RRE expreſſing a 
fuſpicion that his opinion may not be readily em- 
braced by other phyſicians. There are, doubtleſs, 
many who are glad to collect facts from any quar- 
ter, and to entertain truth in every form; and 
ſuch will always be open to every well Wrede 


inference from ns | 
Fon 
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: en tn it follow; that if a theory 

be ſomewiſe erroneous, our practice 
muſt neceſſarily be wrong? I think 
not ; being perſuaded that experience, 
and the cloſeſt attention to facts, will 
confirm the general mode of ptactice 
enforced throughout this work, and in 
ſome part before recommended by 
Harris and his followers. Let us, 
however, conſider the arguments and 
inferences alledged by Dr. CLARK R 
againſt the hypotheſis of a prevailing 
_ acidity in infants, and noxious coagu- 
lation of the milk“, which writers on 


* By the term coagulation or curdy matters; 
made uſe of in this and other places, it is not 
meant to aſſert, that the milk always ſeparates 
-into proper curd, it having been granted, that al- 
though it certainly does contain true curd, it is 
not ſo readily ſeparated by acids as the curd of 
-quadrupeds is; but as human-milk abounds. with ' 
-an oily -or buttery part, it is diſpoſed to. jelly or 
; 3 into a pretty firm maſs offenſive to an 


infant's 


12 On the ProprrTIEs of 


their complaints have uniformly eſta- 
bliſhed ; and contrary to Dr. CLarxe, 
conceive to be a principal Oy ad 
their complaints. 7 1H. 
Nor that they attribute Fun all - 
the diſeaſes and fatality amongſt infants 
to that ſource alone, as Dr. CLARK x has 
imagined, who does not allow due 
weight to other co- operative eircum- 
ſtances they mention, conſidering them 
merely as prediſponent cauſes; parti- 
cularly the extreme delicacy of their | 
frame. For itis certainly through, this 
extreme delicacy, that infants ſink un- 
der complaints, which to adults are 
commonly little more than inconve- 
niences, and prove in ſome reſpects an 
advantage, by cxenipring. Touch, habits 


Unt Besch. Aud this Kha c oi 7 
alſo takes place out of the ſtomach, from an ad- 
mixture of an acid with Wr K * 

; _ COWS: | a 


| Sion 


ee ne re yon 
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from the more n diſorders of 


athletics*. 

Tus atony, or benen of infants, 
therefore, whilſt: it is a prediſponent 
cauſe, proves: likewiſe an occaſion of 


the ſeverity of their complaints, and 


of the great fatality attending them ;. 


and this fatality ariſes from diſorders 


of the ſtomach and alimentary. canal: 
for how very few infants die in the firſt 
months, in whom theſe parts are not, 


both at firf and loft, the evident ſeat of 
the diſeaſe ; and with what difficulty. 
are many others preſerved from fimilar 
complaints, eſpecially children brought: | 


up by hand? 


+ proceed to the. particulars: ; 
| ſtated by Dr. CLarxs, who having: 


purſued this important ſubject at ſome 
length, and given his arguments every: 


nflammatory comfilaints.  HipPoCRATES-. 


„ß; 8 


„Nee who abound with acidity are not ſuhjet to * 


as not to admit of ſenſible pr 
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due advantage, 1 beg leave to beſpeak ; 


the reader's pardon, if in following: 


him through it, I ſhould ſeem diffuſe, 
if not tautological, in purpoſely ſtat- 
ing diverſified views of facts, in order 
more clearly to . their decided 


reſult. 


Tus firſt Obſervation of Dr. Cs 
that I ſhall notice, regards the fact in 


queſtion, and upon which he grounds 


his objections. both to the concurrent 


ſentiments and practice of writers on 
the diſeaſes of infants. 


„ Women's milk (ſays Dr. Cham 2 
in an healthy ſtate, contains no coa- 
gulable, mucilaginous, or cheeſy prin- 
ciples, or that it contains fo went little 


CoaGULATING principles, unleſs that 
term be uſed in a very preciſe and li- 
mited ſenſe, every nurſe muſt have 
frequently obſerved, at leaſt in their 
effects; ſince large flakes frequently 


appear 
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15 
appear in the matters thrown up from 
the ſtomach of unhealthy infants. 
Whether theſe congelations be owing 
ro ſome ſmall portions of curd, or 
cheeſy principle which the milk cer- 
tainly contains, (which may poſſibly 
be too ſmall to account for their fre- 
quency and quantity;) or to an oil, 
fat, or butter, is not of importance 
to the fact. For human-milk certainly 
contains a much larger proportion of 
cream, or fat, than cow's milk does, 
as is evident both from the natural, as 
welt as an artificial ſeparation of it by 
different kinds of acids. And perhaps 
this, as I ſhall have occaſion to remark, 
might ſerve to account for the ſymp- 
toms of acidity, and the rancid and 
acid matter ſo prevalent ; in infants, and 
for the various effects of abſorbent, al- 
caline, and lightly cordial remedies, 
without a reference to any #rue curdy | 
8 in human-milk ; which it is 

"B32 Preſumed, 
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preſumed, however, Dr. ClaxkE in 
this place preciſely intends. ' 


I procted, therefore, to obſerve, 
that the aſſertion of Dr. CIARK x as to 
this great point in queſtion, is, in no 


view, ſtrictly juſt ; ſince it is inſiſted, 


that there certainly is a portion of true 


curd, in human-milk ; which as Dr. 


Young has remarked, ſeparates ſpon- 
taneouſly, Dr. Clarks in his remark 
upon this obſervation, I know not 
why, concludes that it is ſtated by Dr. 
Youns merely as © matter of opinion, 


and not the reſult of any experiment.“ 
Nothing further, however, is neceſſary 


than to make it, and to wait a ſufficient 
time for the reſult; no particular de- 
gree of heat being neceſſary, though 
ſo ſtated by Dr. Youns. But whence 


it is, that runnets, acids, and - ſpirits 


do not always ſeparate any very ſenſi- 
ble quantity of this curd in the courſe 
of 3 and forty hours, as they con- 

ſtantly 


8 
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ſtantly as from cow '=milk; and where- 
fore a much longer time ſeems to be 
neceſſary for its ſpontaneous ſeparation, 
Jam not chymiſt enough to offer any 
opinion, and therefore confine myſelf 
to the fat: obſerving, however, that 
this peculiarity is, doubtleſs, to anſwer 
ſome wiſe purpoſe, and very probably, 
may be a principal reaſon of women's- 
milk agreeing ſo much better with in- 
fants, than the milk of every other 
animal; and it is hoped, may in time 
furniſh ſome. very uſeful practical ob- 
ſervations. 
Ds. CLARK E“s next Obſervation re- 
lates to the time, in which human- 
milk becomes ſour: upon which he re- 
| marks thus. 

Ir we find buman-milk out of the 
body ſo very flow in running into an 
aceſcent ſtate, does it not afford ftrong 
preſumptive evidence, that the milk of 
' nurſes cannot be ſo very prone to run 

2M 8 into 


* & * 
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into acidity in the ſtomach of infants 
as authors endeavour to perſuade us?” 
To this it may be replied, that 
though human-milk, out of the body, 
does not, indeed, run into an aceſcent 
ſtate ſo ſoon as cows milk does, (and 
for the eſtabliſhment of this fact we 
are much indebted. to Dr. CLarxz;) 
yet I think, that Experience, (which 
muſt be allowed to be full as good evi- 
-dence as any Experiments can be) as 
fully demonſtrates, that like many other 
milks, and moſt vegetables, it is much 
more diſpoſed to occaſion .acidity in 
the ſtomach, than food prepared from 
pure animal juices. Moreover, it is 
not uſually ſo flow in acquiring an evi- 
dent acidity, even out of the body, as 
might be conceived from ſome expe- 
riments Dr. CLARKE has induſtriouſſy 
made, and I doubt not as fairly re- 
Ported; for at the end of four days, 
and even ſooner, I have ſometimes 

” RE met 
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b it full as ſour to the taſte as 
cows milk, kept the fame length of 
time, though this is not uſually the 
caſe*; and when become putrid (by 
that teſt) which I have Known it to be 
in ten days, it has been equally fo 

with cows-milkf. And ſurely it is not 

imagined, that human, or any other 
W mins on dhe ſtomach 9225 


* 


Dr. CLaxxe alſo takes notice of « a 0 th 
this reſpeR. 7 
+ It is worthy of HO I/EY that 90 far from hu 

man-milk being uſually indiſpoſed to be much cha 


by long keeping, as Dr. CLAR RE has obſerved, it has 8 


not only always become putrid before I have hren 
it away; but that about three quarters of a pint. 
which I kept at the hoſpital, only a fortnight, for 
the purpoſe of collecting the. curd by a ſpontaneous. 


ſeparation, had rendered the room, for more than. 


a week, ſenſihly offenſtye to every ane who entered 
it; but was ſo very fetid when I ſtrained it off, that 
the matron who aſſiſted me, being leſs accuſtomed: 
to putrid effluvia than 1 have Bos: was 5 


by it exceedingly, 


aw 


„ enough g 
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enough to become acid from that ſpon- 
taneous ſeparation of parts which takes 
place in the dairy; and therefore the 
queſtion is not ſo much, in what time 
it will become acid, as to what degree, 
or by what means, this change may be 
effected: and in theſe reſpects, it is 
found to differ little from the milk of 
quadrupeds. For though runnets and 
acids do not always ſeparate true curd 
in any ſenſible quantity from breaſt- 
milk, out of the body; yet ſuch curd 
being found in the pukings of ſucking 
infants when moſt vexed with acidity, 
ſeems to demonſtratę the means of its 
_ ſeparation, as well as the fa# and de- 
„ OT 33 
Ds. CIARE R, indeed, ſpeaks of hu- 
man-milk kept in a phial for more 
than two years, at the end of which 
time it was only become moderately 
acid; whereas I have often found it 


1 "vorF 
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very ſour, according to his own crite- 
ria with ſtained paper, in four or five 

days; ſo that one would be led to ſuſ- 
pect, that like putrid waters, the milk 
muſt have depurated itſelf by ſome kind 
of fermentation. And though it was 
rather ludicrouſly that this idea firſt 
-occurred 'to my mind, T have been 
ſince diſpoſed to think, that both hu- 
man and other milks, when preſerved 
from the air, are capable of ſuch 
changes; having obſerved both wo- 
men's and cows milk, at the end of 
many weeks, become entirely without 
taſte or odour*. The latter kept on 
my 


'* In further vindication of the above ſentiments, 

the author may, at leaſt, offer the following ſlate - 
ment ; for the accuracy of which the reader's im- 
plicit credit is requeſted. It reſpects ſeveral por- 
tions of human and cows milk, with obſervations on 
their changes taken preciſely as dated below. 


On 
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my mantle-piece, over a large fire, has 
not been fetid at the end of five days, 


and 


— 


On one portion, preſerved in a phial, and well 
corked, it is noted | 
 Human-milk, procured, Nov. 22, 1790. 
Nov. 25, Now, rather tart to the zafte. 
26, very ſour. 
27, not fetid to the zafte. 
28, ſmells very ſetid. 
29, fetid taſte. 8 
1791, Jan. 1, very fetid, now. 
I examined this milk in March 1795, (not hav- 
ing noticed it before for near a twelvemonth;) and 
found it turned of a dirty brown colour, and e. 
ling exceedingly fetid. | 
Another portion of kumar milk, procured within 
a few days of the above-mentioned, and preſerved . 
in a phial, no better eorked, did not at this time 
ſmell at all fetid, nor diſagreeably acid, although it 
had fo ſmelt and zafted, a long time before; was not 
changed in its colour like the former, but ſeemed 
merely to have undergone the natural ſeparation 
into curd and whey. | 
(While this work was in the 8 I carefully ex- 
amined theſe two portions of milk (Nov. the lth, 
1797 3) 


23 
and was by no means more offenſively 
acid to the taſte, than I have known 
human-milk becomein four days. And 
it is further worthy of remark, that out 
of ſeveral parcels of human-milk, pre- 
ſerved under preciſely ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, ſome became very ſour and 
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1797;) and found them in no wiſe changed ſince 
the examination of them in March 1795.) 

A portion of cows milk drawn a month after the 
firſt-mentioned, I found at this time (March 1795) 
changed exactly in like manner in its colour, and 
decidedly more offenſively fetid in ſmell. 

(This portion on the 11th Nov. 1797, was ſtill moſt 
decidedly more offenſively fetidin ſmell than the u- 

man milk.) 

Human-milk drawn a few days after the cows, was 
at the ſame time found preſerving its colour, hav- 
ing only ſeparated into -curd and whey, and with- 
out the leaft acid, or ftrid ſmell, and having no 
more acid taſte than cows-milk drawn in ſummer 
uſually has on the ſecond day; nor was there any 

noiſe nor fermentation to be perceived from haſtily, 
drawing out the cork, as there was from both the Au- 
man and cows milks which had changed their colour. 
(on Nov. 11th 1797, this portion alſo continued: 
. deſcribed.) | 


even 
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even putrid to the taſte, ſeveral days 
before the others ſeemed to be at all 
changed. And as this variety occur- 
red under repeated experiments, it 
may aſſiſt in accounting both for the 
frequency of bowel complaints in ſome 
ſucking infants which other children 
are free from, and for the frequent 


good or bad effects of a change of 


milk, whether occaſional or more per- 
manent: and has not every phyſician 
of experience ſeen infants frequently 
thrown into tormina, or ſevere grip- 


ings, immediately after coming from 


the breaſt of an unhealthy mother, or 
one who has but little milk? | 

In regard to the means by which 
this aceſcency may be produced, we 
know very well, how very ſmall a 


Portion of the prepared calt's ſtomach 


is requiſite for making ſufficient run- 


net to ſeparate the curd from a large 


quantity of milk, and communicate 
aceſcency 
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aceſcency to the whey; and is it at all 


improbable, that the infantile gaſtric (or 
ftomach) juices, aſſiſted by the natural 
action of the ſtomach, by ſurrounding 
and mixing with themilk in every point, 
may operate much more powerfully 
upon it, and diſpoſe it to become ſo 
ſour and curdy*, as to offend that or- 
gan, if it ſhould not ſoon paſs into the 
inteſtines}; as it is preſumed it ought 


E lt is elſewhere obſerved, that the ſeparation 
of the curd from the vary is the natural proceſs 
of digeſtion. 


+ In proof of the 1 5 of the 
gaſtric juices, while in the ſtomach, I may here 
advert to the well-known fact of that part being 


frequently found corroded a few hours after 


death, (as I have myſelf ſeen it;) and I ima- 
gine, it is generally, though not univerſally, be- 
lieved in this day, that the corrofion has taken 
place ſubſequent thereto, and that the gaſtric 
juices have only acted upon that part, as they 


would upon any other animal ſubſtance diveſted 


of the YOU principle. 


: always 
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always to do. Moreover, acidity 
ſeems to be one of the ſtates into 
which all animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances naturally, or very frequently 
run“, in the courfe of digeſtion or 
fermentation, equally conſtantly with 
that putridity or fetor which precedes 
their diſſdlution, or ſeparation into 
firft principles; and therefore in a 
certain degree, probably ought to take 
place in the ſtomach or ſmall inteſtines, 
as the fetor does in the lower bowels. 
The latter is never ſo great in infants 
as it is in older ſubjects, though adults 
ſhould for a time live only on a vege- 


* Perhaps this may not be the proper and na- 
tural courſe of digeſtion, as Dr. GEORGE For- 
DYCE has taken great pains to demonſtrate; yet 
are the firſt-paſſages in moſt people ſo diſpoſed at 
times, that through indigeſtion, acid matters are 
very commonly formed. And it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the late Mr. Joun HunTEr always 
found the gaſtric juices lightly acid in nee rer 
n * he examined. 


table 
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table or milk diet. A principal rea- 
ſon, probably, is, that the bile is 
weaker in infants; but being at the 
ſame time a leſs powerful corrector 
of acidity, it is likely, they may be, 
on that account, more diſpoſed to the 
latter; and, perhaps, ought to be. 
Nor can I fee, wherefore that very 
probable evidence of an abundant 
acidity in the firſt-paſlages of infants, 
ariſing from the very ſour ſmell, and, 
curdy appearance of both the vomit- 
ings and ſtools of many infants, and 
the uniform relief afforded them by a 
proper uſe of abſorbent and alkaline 
remedies, ſhould not have much more 
weight in the argument, than can be 
brought againſt it from experiments 
made on human-milk, out of the 
body, and its acknowledged indiſ- 
poſedneſs to turn ſour fo ſoon as cows- 
milk: for we know, with what ex- - 
treme caution we ought to apply both 
chemical 
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chemical and phyſiological experi- 
ments to the explanation of the phe- 
nomena of diſeaſes. Not to inſiſt 


again in this place upon the idea al- 


ready ſuggeſted, that breaſt-milk is 
not ſuppoſed to remain long enough 
on the ſtomach to ſeparate into curd 
ſpontaneoufly, in the manner of cows- 
milk kept in a dairy; it is ſufficient to 
advert to facts, both the ſmell and 
curdy appearance mentioned above, 
and the relief afforded by medicine, 


being exactly alike in all indiſpoſed 
ſucking-infants, as in children who are 


brought up by hand, although the lat. 
ter are, indeed, more frequently af= 


flicted with ſuch bowel complaints. 


The great difficulty alſo of adapting 
food to infants brought up by hand; 


and the frequent recurrence of: all the 


ordinary ſymptoms of indigeſtion, with 
the relief frequently afforded them by 
ww may ſerve to > ſtrengthen the 

| idea 


— 
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idea of a diſpoſition in the firſt-paſ- 
ſages to generate wind and acidity in 
the digeſtion of their food, and to co- 
agulate every kind of aliment capable 
of coagulation by the ſtomach juices, 
eſpecially if not in their moſt WOE. 


or healthy ſtate. 1 8 
Bur as ſo much of Dr. CLarke” s ar- 
gument turns upon there being very 


little or no curd in human- milk, it 
may be aſked, is it, indeed, a certain 


fact, that the flaky matters brought off 


the ſtomach of infants nouriſhed by 


cows-milk, is uſually proper curd, any 
more than that ejected by children nou- 


riſhed at the breaſt? for it is poſſible it 


may be the fat, or buttery part, or only 
a very ſmall portion of proper curd, in 


the one caſe as well as the other: and | 
if ſo, the whole force of the Doctor's 
arguments, and his conſequent objec- | 


tions to the popular plan of treatment 
n. - poſſibly, fall to the ground; for 
V. „ 11. C | the 
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chemical and phyſiological experi- 
ments to the explanation of the phe- 
nomena of diſeaſes. Not to inſiſt 
again in this place upon the idea al- 
ready ſuggeſted, that breaſt-milk is 
not ſuppoſed to remain long enough 
on the ſtomach to ſeparate into curd 
ſpontaneoufly, in the manner of cows. © 
milk kept in a dairy ; it is ſufficient to 
advert to facts, both the ſmell and 
curdy appearance mentioned above, 
and the relief afforded by medicine, 
being exactly alike in all indiſpoſed 
ſucking- infants, as in children who are 
brought up by hand, although the lat 
ter are, indeed, more frequently af. 
flicted with ſuch bowel complaints. 
The great difficulty. alſo of adapting: 
food to infants brought up by hand 
and the frequent recurrence of all the 
ordinary ſymptoms of indigeſtion, with 
the- relief frequently afforded them by 
broths, may ſerve to ſtrengthen the 
7 5 idea 


— 
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idea of a diſpoſition in the firſt-paſs, 
ſages to generate wind and acidity in 
the digeſtion of their food, and to co- 
_ agulate every kind of aliment capable 
of coagulation. by the ſtomach juices, 
eſpecially if not in their moſt natural 
or healthy ſtate. 
Bur as ſo much of Dr. CLanke” s ar- 
gument turns upon there being very 
little or no curd in human-milk, . 
may be aſked, is it, indeed, a certain 
fact, that the flaky matters brought off 
the ſtomach of infants nouriſhed by 
cows-milk, is uſually proper curd, any 
more than that ejected by children nou- 
riſhed at the breaſt ? for it is poſſible it 
may. be the fat, or buttery part, or only 
a very ſmall portion of proper curd, in 
the one caſe as well as the other: and | 
if ſo, the whole force of the Doctor's 
arguments, and his conſequent objec- 
tions to the popular plan of treatment 
may, poſſibly, fall to che ground; for 
Vol. III. C the 
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the ſymptoms, complaints and reme- 
dies, in both caſes, it has been ſaid, 
are the ſame, and are well accounted 
for by a ſuppoſed prevalent acidity in 
the firſt-paſſages, and a proneneſs of 


their contents to be, in ſome ſort, 


curdled by it“. Of the former J have 
inconteſtable proofs in ſeveral inſtances, 
in the pukings of infants nouriſhed 
only by breaſt-milk, which changed 
blue- paper red, upon being applied to 
it the moment they were brought off 
the ſtomach. | 

Fox the like certain detection of 
true curd, I endeavoured for ſome time 


together to make experiments at the 


* That the acid of the flomach is capable of 
forming frofer curd J have no doubt, having no- 
ticed it frequently, and, indeed, having now by 
me, preſerved in ſpirits, a portion of above an 
inch in length, and half an inch in thickneſs, which 
was many years ago puked up by an infant | was 
attending ; but whether the child was brought up 
by hand, or not, I do not now at all recollect. 


hoſpital, 
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hoſpital, upon the pukings of infants 
nouriſhed only at the breaſt; but ei- 
ther the nurſes there did not attend 
ſufficiently to it, or the quantity they 
could preſerve was always too ſmall, 
or too much blended with other mat- 
ters to aſcertain, with preciſion, whe- 
ther they contained any true curd or 
not. But ſince that time an opportu- 
nity preſented in private practice, in 
an infant who I was well aſſured was 
nouriſhed only by the breaſt. Having 
ſucked very plentifully, the child be- 
came fick, and throwing up a mouth- 
ful of ſtrong curd, I took up a lump 
of it, about the ſize of a nutmeg, 
which adhered together firmly, and 
was pretty free from other matters ; 
leaving behind in the baſon a larger 
quantity divided into ſmall portions, 
and too much entangled with a viſcid 


__ to anſwer my purpoſe. The 
e GY portion 
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portion I took out, together with ſome 
flimy matter adhering to it, weighed 
twenty grains; and when ſeparated 
from every thing that could be ſqueezed 
from it, or evaporated by heat, exhi- 
bited one grain of hard, caſeous mat- 
ter, which expoſed to the flame of a 
candle, burned, and ſmelt like coarſe 
cheeſe; but being before diveſted of 
all its oil or butter, was incapable of 
being melted. And according to ſi- 
milar experiments made upon human- 
curd, dried in different degrees, I 
imagine that the above mentioned 
portion, previous to its being reduced 
to the conſiſtence of hard cheeſe, 
might contain ſix or eight grains of 

ſoft curd. 1 
IrunIxk this may be conſidered as a 
deciſive proof, that the gaſtric (or 
ſtomach) juice can ſeparate curd from 
breaſt-milk in the ſtomach of infants, 
and 
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and I believe is no uncommon thing“; 
nor was it long before I met with ano- 
ther inſtance equally ſatisfactory. This 
infant at eight months old was attacked 


* By this J mean, as I have elſewhere remarked, 
that in the ordinary courſe of digeſtion, the thicker 
parts are always ſeparated from the whey; but as 
breaſt-milk abounds with oil or butter, the viſcid 
matters thrown up often appear more like elotted- 
cream than true curd: nevertheleſs, either from 
the milk remaining for an undue time in the 
ſtomach or from an exceſs of acidity ; or perhaps 
other circumſtances concerned in digeſtion not al- 
ways known to us, the ſeparation of the component 
parts ſometimes becomes more compleat, and true 
curd appears. How far this may be owing to in- 
fants being in an ill- ſtate of health, to fever in par- 
ticular ; or fimply to weak digeſtive powers, and a 
depraved ſtate of the gaſtric, or digeſtive juice, 
time and attention to their complaints may poſſi- 
bly diſcover : but at preſent I am inclined to think, 
that the gaſtric juices, (which are at all times 
lightly acid,) always poſſeſs this property, as they 
certainly do of ſeparating the curdy part of cows 
milk, if it happen to ſtay a ſuſficient time on the 
ſtomach. This we alſo know to be the caſe with 
many adults, 


£4 with 
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with ſevere cough and feveriſh ſymp- 
toms, which were at that time epi- 
demic among children; and ſeveral 
times threw up curdy matters ſoon af- 
ter taking the breaſt, which was its 
only nouriſhment. The nurſe twice 
preſerved the cloth upon which they 
had been received, from which I ſcraped 
them, and after properly preſſing and 
drying them, I found, that about the 
one third part turned out to be pure 
caſeous matter, burning in a candle, 
and inſoluble like the former; and 
in this hard and dry form, e a 
grain and a halt“. 

Now, if by the above, and other ar- 
guments and facts, it ſhould appear, 


X 


* My reaſon for evaporating the curdy matter 
ſo compleatly, by expoſure to a ſtrong heat, was 
to demonſtrate beyond all ground of doubt, that it 
contained true curd, by bringing it to the ſtate of 
the coarſeſt ſort of cheeſe, in which there is little, 
or no oll or butter, | 


that 
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that human-milk, from whatever cauſe, 
does actually become ſour and curdy- 
in different ways, and that infants are 
frequently injured by it; the leſs diſ- 
pofed thereto it may naturally be, the 
more we may, indeed, be led to ad- 
mire the wiſdom of Providence, that 
Women's milk ſhould, in that reſpect, 
differ from the milk of many other 
animals; yet mere preſumptive evi- 
dence againſt its frequently turning 
ſour, in the ſtomach of infants, cannot 
invalidate the fact. 

Ds. CLARKE himſelf, indeed, ſeems 
to be aware that there may be reaſons 
for fuch a ſuppoſition, and therefore 
lays, : 
«Ty the adult ſtate, we know that 

there are few morbid cauſes leſs nox- 
1ous to the human body than acidity, 
and few more ſubje& to the controul 


of medicine.“ 
| Cc 4 . 
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Tuts poſition, though in a certain 
ſenſe, a very fair one, is not wholly 
ſo, when taken with all the inferences 
which Dr. CLARKE would deduce from 
it: for if the acidity be very great, 
and the cauſe permanent, (as is ſome- 
times the caſe) though alkalis* may 
be adminiſtered in ſufficient quantity 
to neutralize the acid, the acidity re- 
turns again, and prevails even for 
years, in ſpight of the uſe of every 
kind of alkali, of columba-root, bark, 
ſteel and other tonics, unleſs the ſtate 
of the ftomach be changed by them, 
and the digeſtive powers ſtrengthened: 
Indigeſtion naturally produces acidity, 
and -is increaſed by it, as we ſee in 
many pregnant women, and in various 
affections of the ſtomach, particularly 


* Medicines of an oppoſite nature to acids, fuch 
as chalk, water of kali, ſalt of wormwood, pre- 
pared natron, &c. 


when - 
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when it is diſeaſed in a morbid way.— A 
gentleman who died of a ſcirrhus in 
the ſtomach, was tormented for the 
laſt ſix months of his life, with an in- 
ceſſant acidity, which though often re- 
lieved; eſpecially at the beginning, by 
magneſia, water of kali, prepared na- 
tron, and other ſimilar remedies, was 
never for one hour entirely removed; 
ſo that he ſpat up acid matters all the 
day long, and died after a very tedious 
illneſs, perfectly emaciated, though he 
took a ſufficient quantity of food of 
different kinds. | 


Da. CLarke goes on to make fur- 
ther conceſſions. 


Br granting (ſays he) f ſuch aci- 
dity to prevail in infants, we are in 
. Poſſeſſion of many harmleſs medicines 
(called abſorbents) capable of neutra- 


lizing acids, and thus forming inno- 
cent compounds. 


WE 
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We have, indeed, many u/eful re- 
medies in ſuch caſes, but none that 
will certainly remove the complaint, 
either in infants or adults, until the 
ſtate of the ſtomach be rectified, which 
in infants is often effected by time. 
For, comparatively light as the evils 
of a diſpoſition to acidity moſt cer- 
tainly are, when it is moderate or tran- 
ſient, it becomes even in adults a 
ſource of manifold infirmities, when 
depending upon ſome permanent cauſe, 
as has been above ſtated, which can- 
not fail occaſioning an almoſt daily re- 
turn of every troubleſome ſymptom. 
A viſcid phlegm alſo, inſtead of a 
harmleſs compound, often reſults from 
the alkaline remedies and natural acid, 
(conjoined as they may be with other 
heterogeneous matter) which though 
inſipid, is very indigeſtible; and at 
other times, a more offenſive acrid 
N matter 
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matter is formed in the ſtomach of 
many adults, and is with great difficulty 
got rid of where the digeſtion is weak ; 
and is continually adding to the com- 
plaint. Every practitioner muſt have 
met with many ſuch caſes ; and from 
one more immediately under my eye, 
whereby I was for a long time witneſs 
to the effects of an atonic, or tender 
ſtate, of the ſtomach, I can ſpeak very 
confidently to this point. This pa- 
tient was of a ſpare, and delicate ha- 
bit, very ſober, and remarkably free 
from almoſt every complaint, but 
thoſe immediately ariſing from a weak 
ſtomach. This ſenfible organ, how- 
ever, was eaſily put out of order, eſpe- 
_ cially by vegetables, milk, and ſimilar 
things diſpoſed to generate wind or 
aceſcency in their digeſtion, and was 
at ſuch times loaded. with acidity ; 
which though often corrected by al-. 
kalis and abſorbents, the ſtomach 

| would, 
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would, at other times, eject matters in 
ſo very acrid a ſtate as would inſtantly 
render the * fauces of a deep ſcarlet 
hue, produce ſoreneſs of the throat, 
falling of the palate, exceſſive hoarſe- 
neſs, and ſome difficulty in ſwallow- 
ing, which would remain for many 
hours. After long vomiting, a bitter 
matter would come up, ſometimes of a 
light, at others, of a deep green co- 
lour; but rarely yellow, though evi- 
dently bilious. Sometimes, upon tak- 
ing alkalis and abſorbents previouſly to 
vomiting, the acid would be neutra- 
lized, at others, no quantity would 
render the juices bland ; but inſtead of 
an acid, a heavy acrid, and moſt viſcid 
phlegm would be ejected, inflaming or 
flaying the fauces, in the manner juſt - 
mentioned, and in this ſtate no kind of 
medicine had any good effect ; though 
COTE to the acid matter. n 


* The ack farts of the mouth. 
changed 
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changed into this acrid ſtate, alkalis 
and abſorbents very frequently pre- 
vented vomiting; which, however, no- 
thing could do after the contents of 
the ſtomach loſt their acidity, and be- 
came acrid: ſo far were they from be- 
ing uſually converted into a harmleſs 
compound. It was only after being many 
years tormented in this way, and hav- 
ing daily recourſe to alkaline and ab- 
ſorbent remedies, to columba and bark, 
joined with ſteel, and other powerful 
tonics, with exerciſe and a ſcrupulous 
attention to his diet, that he was ſen- 
ſibleof anyabidingamendment; though 
from the great benefit he at length re- 
ceived, by a ſtrict adherence to ſuch a 
plan, it may be preſumed he had no 
morbid affection of the ſtomach, though 
that had been often ſuſpe&ted, _ 

Excrss of acidity, and an acrid, 
ropy phlegm are, indeed, the well. 
known attendants on an imperfect | 

+ digeſtion, 
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digeſtion, and will recur in many 
adults, feed on whatever they may“; 


though the evil muſt, doubtleſs, be 
increaſed by certain kinds of aliments; 


and of that claſs are thoſe adminiſtered 


to infants. If adults, therefore, of a 
ſimilar habit to that juſt now ſtated, 
though in the end often reſtored to 
perfect health, may continue for a 
long time greatly tormented, whilſt 
the moſt powerful correctors of aci- 


* I conceive, that this habitual acid affords a 
too great, and improper ſtimulus to the glands of 
the ſtomach, exciting both a ſuperabundant and 
morbid ſecretion. By this means; the ſtomach, 
or digeſtive juice, is oftentimes rendered exceed- 
ingly viſcid, (in the manner of the ſecretion from 
SNEIDER'S membrane in the noſe, from the ſti- 
mulus of a cold) or afterwards becomes thus te- 
nacious from mixing with the acid, and ill- digeſted 
contents of the ſtomach. This ſeems probable, 
from the vaſt quantities of this viſcid and acrid 
matter which, it has been obſerved, people long 
vexed with acidity will ſometimes throw off the 
ſtomach for hours together, and frequently for 
ſeveral ſueceſſive days. 


dity, 
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dity, and known tonic, or bracing 
. remedies, are had recourſe to; and 
if improper food be occaſionally re- 
ceived into the ſtomach, their com- 
plaints will at ſuch times be greatly 
exaſperated ; wherefore ſhould it be 
ſuppoſed, that delicate infants muſt 
always be reſtored, if the breaſt-milk, 
as well as other nutriments on which 
they may feed, be confeſſedly, to a 
certain degree, diſpoſed to add to the 
complaint? And can it be urged 


from any experiments made on hu- 


man-milk, or will Dr. CLARKE or 
others affirm, that it is ſo utterly 
unlike every other milk, and even ſo 
much more ant- acid than animal food, 
that it has nothing in it likely to be- 
come ſour (ſave in very weakly chil- 
dren) by an admixture with the 
ſtomach juice? | TD 
-I now proceed to Dr. CLARKE's re- 
marks reſpecting the green colour 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes obſerved in infants ſtools. 
Dr. CLARKE doubts of the exiſtence. 
of the ſuppoſed predominant acid, of 
which that colour has been imagined 
to afford ſome evidence, becauſe, he 
ſays, common acids do not give that 
tinge to the bile, and that only mi- 
neral acids give it a green colour. 
Bur as /ome kinds of acids can pro- 

duce this -effect,. it cannot ſurely be 
proved, that the natural acid of the 
ſtomach and bowels cannot effect the 
like; eſpecially when it is conſidered, 
that in adult perſons affected with 
dyſpepſia, or a bad digeſtion, bitter 
matters of a green colour are frequent- 
ly ejected after very acid vomitings, 
as it has juſt now been remarked. 
And although as Dr. Clarke obſerves 
in a quotation from SYDENHAM, “ por- 
raceous matters are ejected by chil- 
dren who have been over-purged or 
vomited, and by healthy adult perſons 

4 when 
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when ſea- ſick, yet the like appear- 
ances under ſuch circumſtances can 
ſcarcely deſtroy the concluſion ; ſince 
all ſuch violent agitations of the firſt- 
paſſages, by diſordering and pervert- 
ing their due and natural action, upon 
which the healthy ſtate of their ſecre- 
tions indubitably depends, may ſuffi- 
ciently account for the ſudden forming 
of acid, acrid, or any other unnatural 
and unhealthy ſtomach juice, as well 
as for the vomiting up of bile, which 
in its paſſage will certainly be mixed 
with it, and be ſomewiſe changed from 
its natural colour. And, indeed, Syp- 
ENHAM'S reaſoning upon this ſubject, a 
little further on, is of a fimilar kind, 
though expreſſing himſelf in the lan- 
guage of that day, he attributes: this 
foreign, or morbid ſecretion, to a con- 
fuſion of the animal ſpirits; which, 
indeed, for any thing I know, may be 
a remote cauſe of it. It ſhould like- 
200; © wiſe 
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wiſe be conſidered, that it is during 
the time that infants appear to be af- 
fected by a predominant acid in the 
firſt-paſlages, that the dejections or 
vomitings are of a green colour. Upon 
the whole, therefore, the prevalently 
ſour ſmell of ſome infants ſtools, which 
Dr. CLARKE thinks ſo very nugatory 
an argument, ſeems to afford much 
better evidence of the preſence of an 
acid, than his arguments can be againſt 
the change of colour by ſuch a mean. 
Moreover, I may affirm, that the green 
ſtools of ſucking infants, and even 
ſome ſtools that are of a bright yellow 
colour, do certainly contain an acid, 
having detected it under repeated ex- 
periments made with blue paper, the 
inſtant the ſtools have come away *; 
however it might turn out in experi- 


_ * Theſe experiments were made helene witneſſes 
at the Briſiſi Lying-in hoſpital. 


ments 


1 
ments made by Dr. CLARKE. And I 
may therefore, poſſibly, be allowed in 
my turn, to expreſs ſome ſurpriſe at 
the confident manner' in which Dr. 
CLARKE has taken upon him to OR 
the fact. | 
Bor Dr. CLARKE obſerves further, 
that, Thoſe writers who have laid 
the greateſt ſtreſs on ſuch appearances: | 
in infancy, do not pretend to apply the 
information to be derived from thence 
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to the treatment .of the diſeaſes „ 


adults.? | 
I, yrOBABLY, do not fully compre- 
hend the import of this obſervation 
for the information is moſt certainly 
applicable, and the complaints of each 
ariſing from acidity are capable of cure 
or relief, in the ſame way, viz. by alka- 
lis, bitters, and aromatics, with a well 
adjuſted diet. I have intimated, that 
the doctrine i is partially applicable, be- 
| | d 2 cauſe 
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cauſe the bile of adults being more ex- 
alted and acrid, or otherwiſe ſtronger, 
(if 1 may ſo ſpeak) may not upon 
meeting with the like acid, change 
their ſtools juſt to the ſame colour of 
thoſe of infants; nevertheleſs, the ſtools 
of adult perſons, tormented with aci- 
dity, eſpecially under peculiar aggra- 
vations, are of a much paler colour, 
than thoſe of people of much ſtronger 
digeſtive powers, and poſſibly, through 
a deficiency of bile. - And here it may 
not be improper to conſider the very 
material. circumſtance of the very dif- 
ferent diet to which adults are ad- 
dicted, as well as the medicines they 
may take, which, it is well known, 
often affect the colour and ſmell both 
of the ſtools and urine in the courſe of 
a few hours, as the ſtools of infants 
(though ever ſo green before) are 
changed in their colour upon taking 

rhubarb, 
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rhubarb, ſaffron, and ſimilar medi- 
cines*; while the diet of infants being 
perfectly ſimple, the contents of the 


| bowels are likely to acquire no other 


colour than that of the bile itſelf, (as 
is actually the caſe in a healthy child) 
or ſuch as through. their accidental 
property may be chemically induced 
by the admixture. Not to add, that 


the urine in healthy adults is uſually of 


a much deeper colour than that of in- 
fants, and is alſo not unfrequently oc- 


caſioned by a certain diet as well as by 


medicines; and varies with them. And 
perhaps it may be from a ſimilar na- 
tural tendency to a very dark colour, 
that we find the firſt ſtools of new- 


born infants are not truly green, though 


often of a green;h-black ; nevertheleſs, 


* Spinnage and other things impart their co- 
lour to the ſtools of young children, in a way they 
do not to healthy adults; and 3 from their 
digeſtive powers being weiker. 


d 3 there 
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there is ſufficient acidity in their gaſtric 
Juices to occaſion the ſtools voided 
previous to infants taking any kind of 
food, to tinge blue paper red, (as I 
have found by careful experiments} 
though ſuch ſtools contain a very large 
proportion of bile, 

Tusk obſervations, it is imagined, 
may apply to Dr. CLARK xE's remarks in 
regard to the colour of the ſtools of 
adult perſons, vexed with acidity ;* 
which he ſays are not of a green colour 
like thoſe of infants. And in reſpect 
to ejections from the ſtomach, when 
ſo tinged, it ſeems to have been a con- 
ſtant remark, that bile lodged there 
has been diluted by an acid; to both of 
which, phyſicians are in the habit of 
adminiſtering their appropriate reme- 
dies. 

Doc rox CLARk x goes on to ſay, 

« Upon the whole, I hope it will 
appear probable to the generality of 

readers, 
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readers, that predominant acidity in 
the firſt- paſſages, is by no means ſo 
general, as to be conſidered as the 
only, or even principal ſource of in- 
 fantile diſorders; that ſuch a morbid 
| cauſe may now and then occur in in- 
fancy, as in adult age, from a weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, coſtiveneſs, or 
improper food, can admit of no doubt.” 
Tus inference is ſurely far from be- 
ing made out from all that has been 
advanced. But let us conſider of what 
the arguments conſiſt. Human-milk 
out of the body, does not turn acid ſo 
ſoon as cows-milk does, (but cows- 
milk requires twenty-four hours or 
more ;) © nor the common acids curd- 
ling the milk of quadrupeds produce 
ſcarce any ſenfible curd from human- 
milk; that only mineral acids will 
tinge the bile of a green colour; and 
that in the adult ſtate few morbid 
cauſes are leſs noxious than acidity, or 

: I more 
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more under the controul of medicine.“ 
To conclude from hence, that acidity 
in the firſt-paſſages ought, not to be 
conſidered as ſo general a cauſe of in- 
fantile complaints, or to be of ſuch 
dangerous conſequence as it may uſu- 
ally have been imagined, does not 
appear to me to be perfectly found- 
ed; much leſs ſufficient to ſubvert the 
arguments and evidence adduced in 
ſupport of that ſentiment, in con- 
nexion with the acknowledged imbe- 
cility of infants. . The ſchool-maxim, 
indeed, is true, that from nothing, no- 
thing can come, —If there be no curdy 
principles in human-milk, no ſpecies 
of acid in the ſtomach can bring curd 
out of it; yet may the combination of 
an acid and milk offend the ſtomach 
otherwiſe. It has been obſerved; that 
all common vegetables, and even 
Eread, are often very imperfectly di- 
geſted by adult perſons with a ſtomach 
Si over- 
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overcharged with acidity, yet is no 
part of ſuch aliment neceſſarily con- 
verted into any thing like rue curd; 
though the ſtomach in all ſuch perſons 
is as certainly offended by the exrdiing 
of cows-milk. 

NeveRTHELEss, I have hinted long 
ago“, that mere acidity may not, in 
the firſt inſtance, or in a general way, 
be neceſſarily ſo injurious as ſome. 
writers have contended, and that in- 
fants ſuffer more ſeverely from an acrid 
matter, (leſs capable of correction by 
abſorbents, than by aromatics,) which 
though it originates from a predomi- 
nant acid, generally becomes ſo very 
"offenſive in conjunction with ſome 
other cauſe, be that a peculiar weak- 
neſs, or otherwiſe ; robuſt children be- 
ing always far leſs diſordered, though 


In the firſt outlines of the ſubſequent Trad, 
in the year 1784, | 


not 


5+ 


not free from ſome of the leſs hurtful 
ſymptoms of acidity. Upon the whole, 
however, I am perſuaded, that acidity 
is eventually a frequent ſource of 
miſchief, becauſe it is ſo conſtant 
a conſequence, and further aggrava- 
tion, of indigeſtion, in ſuch adults 
as have what is called a weak ſtomach. 
For. it is, perhaps, only in adults of a 
lax fibre, approaching to the feeble- 
neſs of infancy, and not in athletics, 
that we meet with that morbid ſource 
which Dr. CLakkz obſerves ſometimes 
occurs in adult perſons. And if the 
ſtomach or digeſtion of infants be na- 
turally weak, why ſhould we not ex- 
pect to find them peculiarly liable to 
acidity and its conſequences ? the ſtate 
of the ſtomach being certainly the 
grand ſource of general good, or bad 
health, at every age. And, indeed, 
were I to ſay no more than that in- 
farts, in proportion to the greater 

weakneſs 
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weakneſs of their digeſtion, muſt be 
more diſpoſed to acidity than adults, 
(with many of whom a vegetable, or 
milk diet always diſagrees,) it were 
ſaying a great deal towards ſubverting 
the whole that has been advanced by 
Dr. CLAREkR againſt its prevalency, in 
connexion with the general debility of 
all young infants, being a principal 
ſource of their complaints. 
Da. CLarkt concludes by obſere. 
ing, that the young of all the rumi- 
nant animals, fed on milk of a much 
more aceſcent nature, ſuffer no ingon- 
venience from this ſource.” To fhch 
laconic arguments, I think it might be 
fairly replied, that many ruminant ani- 
mals can eat, and digeſt, bones; and 
hop about likewiſe when their own 
bones are broken or diſlocated, without 
manifeſt injury, or much expreſſion of 
pain, and in this view I might adduce 
the remark, made elſewhere, on the 
rank 
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rank which animals ſeverally hold in 
the ſcale of beings : it being very evi- 
dent, that beſides the ground of com- 
parative health and diſeaſe arifing from 
the bulk and ſtrength of various ani- 
mals, there is that of their ſeveral 
ranks in that ſcale, commencing with 
man, the head, and extending from - 
the invaluable ſheep, the cow, or the 
horſe, to the loweſt of our domeſtic 
animals, and to reptiles ; the more no- 
ble and uſeful (from whatever cauſe) 
being, I believe, uniformly ſubject to 
the moſt, and ſevereſt diſorders. Thus 
the fragile worm daily ſurvives ſome 
kinds of injuries, which the ſturdy ox 
could not; while the delicate infant 
would ſink under that, which the lamb 
could with ſafety endure.—But what 
ſhould we learn, on the preſent occa- 
ſion, by purſuing ſuch compariſons ? 
« Man (ſaid one) is not a fly”—no, 
nor yet a tyger.—Such arguments, at 
205 0 the 
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the beſt, are very equi vocal, and one 
might be ſet againſt another without 
end. We do not, for inſtance, ſuſpect 


that quadrupeds in a ſtate of preg- 


nancy, are afflicted with acidity or 
heart-burn any more than their young 
are from the curdy principles of the 


milk by which they are nouriſhed ; but _ 
we are certain, that many breeding 
women are tormented with ſuch com- 


plaints for a great length of time, feed 


on whatever they may. It is confeſſed 


alſo, that the milk of quadrupeds 
abounds with cheeſy principles, and 
that human-milk contains a far leſs 
proportion; (or according to our au- 
thor, none:) Here then is a glaring 
diſparity in the very point at iſſue; 
and from which the inference drawn 
by Dr. CLARKE, (were even his expe- 
riments concluſive) does not ſeem more 
natural than the obſervation already 

advanced 
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advanced on the wiſdom of Providence 
in abating of that quality in human- 
milk, becauſe a greater propenſity to 
acidity, or exceſs of cheeſy principle, 
muſt, from the atony of infants, ren- 


der ſuch a quality peculiarly noxious 


to them. 

Ir has been obſerved, however, that 
I can myſelf no longer entertain any 
doubt of the exifence of this principle 
in breaſt-milk, though it may vary in 
its quantity and conſiſtence; nor heſi- 
tate to inſiſt, that the reſult of my ex- 
periments on human-milk, and infan- 
tile green-ſtools, (which it has been 
faid, do flair blue paper, red) com- 
pletely overturns all that Dr. CLARKE 
has advanced, to the entire ſatisfac- 
tion of my own mind : but as our con- 
tradictory aſſertions, (as to facts) can- 
not fatisfy thoſe who have not made 


the like experiments, I have ſubmitted 
- the 
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the matter in a way of fair argument, 
and appeal to the diſcernment of the 
well-informed reader. | 

SINcE theſe obſervations on Dr. 
CLaRKkE's Eſſay were drawn up, I have, 
however, been able to adduce a teſti- 
mony which I conceive will not gene- 
rally be diſputed. Had I met with it 
ſooner, it would, probably, have ſaved 
me a great deal of trouble; but the 
Hiſtoire ei Memoirres de la Societe Royale 
de Medicine, annee 1790, might not 
perhaps have fallen in my way to this 
day, if my good friend Dx. Axpey of 
Paris had not made me a preſent of it; 
though long after I had completed 
my experiments on human-milk. It 
were needleſs in this place to quote, in 
detail, the experiments there recorded; 
it muſt be ſufficient to give tables of 
their reſult*, and to ſay that they cor- 


* See the annexed Table. 
reſpond 
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reſpond exactly with my own; refer- 
ring to the volume itſelf for an ample 
account of the modes of inveſtigation, 
further properties, and component 
parts of various milks there ſpecified, 
demonſtrated by numberleſs experi- 
ments, and upon multiplied autho- 
— ß. 

To ſum up the whole, then, upon 
Dr. CLARK E's own principles, and for- 
bearing for the preſent to inſiſt either 
upon my own experiments, or others, 
it may be fairly urged, that, in diſor- 
ders of the firſt-paſſages, the matters 
ejected both by vomiting and ſtools 
are frequently flaky, coagulated, or 
curdy; that they have a ſenſibly ſour 
ſmell; and that the ſtools are often of 
a green colour, very numerous, and 
attended with griping pains. That 
theſe ſymptoms and complaints are re- 
moved by ſuch remedies as are allowed 
to correct acidity in other inſtances, or 

are 
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are mitigated in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, as long as ſuch medicines remain 
in, and are acting on the ſtomach and 
bowels, and mixing with their con- 
tents. That, moreover, every kind of 
aliment which during its digeſtion is 
alike peculiarly diſpoſed to produce 
acidity, both in the adult and infant 
ſtates, always increaſes the above ſymp- 
toms; breaſt-milk, however, (from a 
healthy nurſe) the peculiar food of in- 
fants, being leſs commonly found hurt- 
ful to them, becauſe more thin, and 
lighter on the ſtomach than moſt other 
food, and having leſs of that true curd 
found in moſt other milks. But when- 
ever human-milk happens to diſagree, 
the ſymptoms are exactly the ſame as 
in infants brought up by hand; though 
in other inſtances, a recourſe to it (or 
even afles-milk) frequently proves a 
remedy, for children whoſe bowels 
have been diſordered from being pre- 
. . viouſly 
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reſpond exactly with my own; refer- 
ring to the volume itſelf for an ample 
account of the modes of inveſtigation, 
further properties, and component 
parts of various milks there ſpecified, 
demonſtrated by numberleſs experi- 
ments, and upon multiplied autho- 
rities. | | 1. | 

To ſum up the whole, then, upon 
Dr. CLARKE's own principles, and for- 
bearing for the preſent to inſiſt either 
upon my own experiments, or others, 
it may be fairly urged, that, in diſor- 
ders of the firſt-paſſages, the matters 
ejected both by vomiting and ſtools 
are frequently flaky, coagulated, or 
curdy ; that they have a ſenſibly ſour 
ſmell; and that the ſtools are often of 
a green' colour, very numerous, and. 
attended with griping pains. That 
theſe ſymptoms and complaints are re- 
moved by ſuch remedies as are allowed 
to correct acidity in other inſtances, or 

are 
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are mitigated in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, as long as ſuch medicines remain 
in, and are acting on the ſtomach and 
bowels, and mixing with their con- 
tents. That, moreover, every kind of 
aliment which during its digeſtion is 
alike peculiarly diſpoſed to produce 
acidity, both in the adult and infant 
ſtates, always increaſes the aboveſymp- 
toms; breaſt-milk, however, (from a 
healthy nurſe) the peculiar food of in- 
fants, being leſs commonly found hurt. 
ful to them, becauſe more thin, and 
lighter on the ſtomach than moſt other 
food, and having leſs of that true curd 
found in moſt other milks. But when- 
ever human-milk happens to diſagree, 
the ſymptoms are exactly the ſame as 
in infants brought up by hand; though 
in other inftances, a recourſe to it (or 
even afles-milk) frequently proves a 
remedy, for children whoſe bowels 
have been diſordered from being pre- 
VOL. III. 8 viouſly 
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viouſly nouriſhed by the ſpoon. And 
though this fact may, indeed, fairly 
prove it to be far leſs diſpoſed to turn 
curdy and acid than cows milk, and 
farinaceous ſubſtances; yet the cir- 
cumſtance of ſucking children being 
often afflicted in preciſely the ſame 
manner, and relieved by the ſame me- 
dicines with children brought up by 
hand, equally demonſtrates the cauſe ' 
of their complaints to be exactly ſimi- 
lar; and that human-milk, when mixed 
with the ſtomach juice, is diſpoſed to 
turn acid, and its component parts to 
ſeparate improperly, or, perhaps, too 
haſtily, as in adults whoſe digeſtion is 
bad. And that on theſe accounts, the 
milk becomes curdy, occaſioning in- 
digeſtion and wind, which jointly ir- 
ritate the nervous coat of the ſtomach 
and bowels, and produce complaints 
that endanger the infant's life, unleſs 
remedied by the known correctors of 

, acidity. 
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acidity, Nor are theſe effects, by any 
means, rare occurrences, or confined to 
tenderanddelicateinfants,as Dr. CLARKE 
would infinuate: and on this head I 
may venture to appeal to his own, and 
every man's experience, as well as to 
the mortality in the Dublin Lying-in 

hoſpital*. It may be added, that a 

diſpoſition to theſe complaints often 
continues as long as infants remain at 
the breaſt, or live on any other milk 
diet, but are diminiſhed as ſoon as they 


take freely of animal food ; and that M 


this change does not depend merely on 
their more advanced age, but on the 
alteration of diet, is pretty evident 
from the like advantages being often 
obtained by allowing them a little 
broth, once or more every day, at a 
much earlier age. 
* dee the Note at the qjoſe of this Inroduction. 3 
j e2. SUCH 
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Sven then are the facts in regard to 
diet, the diſcharges from the bowels, 
and complaints of the firſt-paſſages 
during infancy; and ſuch are the 
effects of certain medicines known to 
correct or abate acidity; and to what 
ſnall they be attributed, or what can 
be more naturally inferred from theſe 
premiſes, than that there certainly is 
an aceſcent tendency in the gaſtric, 
or digeſtive juices of infants, (uſeful, 
no doubt, upon the whole,) and a 
quality in every kind of milk diſpoſing 
it to be curdled or coagulated, and 
become acrid by the admixture? To 
theſe obſervations might be added 
that of infants being ſo very rarely 
attacked with fever, however ſevere 
or continued their pains, or other 
complaints may be; and though many 
good reaſons might, doubtleſs, be 
given for this exemption, yet none 
e * can 
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can exclude, the well known apho- 
riſm of the father of phyſic, before 
quoted, nor be more appropriate to 
the occaſion than that maxim, ! Thoſe 
who have an acid ſtomach are not 
diſpoſed to fever.“ 

I Have no defire to enter into a 
formal diſpute with any man, much 
leſs to contend for mere opinions ir- 
relative to practical truth; but ſhould 
any perſons be determined to diſpute 
both the inferences and facts I have 
advanced, let thein, at leaſt, tell us 
what it is that ſo uniformly acts as an 
acid might be expected to do, curd- 
ling or thickening the contents of the 
ſtomach, offending the bowels, pro- 
ducing green and ſour-ſmelling ſtools, 
with other ſymptoms of indigeſtion 
recurring ſo uniformly in delicate in- 
fants: effects which nothing could 
ever be contrived totally to prevent, 
nor can any thing ſo uniformly relieve 
e 3 „ 
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as ant-acids or abſorbents: May it 
not juſtly be preſumed to be ſome- 
thing not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
what we term an acid in atonic adults? 
How much leſs injurious, however, 
this diſpoſition may be, than that 
tendency to putreſcency prevailing in 
the latter, induced by a very different 
diet, and a more exalted bile neceſſary 
to digeſt it, may be fairly preſumed; 
and upon which, it has been noticed, 
I have already given my ovn ſenti- 
ments at large, even in my firſt tract on 
children's diſeaſes. It may, however, 
be juſt remarked in this place, that 
it might, poſſibly, be fairly urged, 
that infants muſt, therefore, either be 
exempt from their ſhare of the infir- 
mities of human nature, (hereditary 
evils, from ſcrofula, &c. excepted) 
or be peculiarly liable to diſorders 
ariſing from acidity in the firſt-paſ- 
_ ſages, which are confeſſedly amongſt 

„ the 
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the. ſlighteſt evils, and at the ſame 
time a probable occaſion of their eſ- 
caping thoſe of a more dangerous ten- 
dency. _ 181 
1 concLuvs, 1 with 8 
ing, that indebted as the Public is, 
and particularly gratified as I am, by 
the pains and reſearches of Dr. CLARK E, 
I cannot but inſiſt, that his inductions 
are neither properly made out by ex- 
periments, nor ſupported by the ar- 
guments he has advanced: nor is it, 
perhaps, perfectly certain what effen= 
tial difference there may be between 
every poſſible combination with hu- 
man- milk out of the body, and its 
natural mixture with the digeſtive juice 
in the ſtomach of an infant. What 
changes the temperature and action of 
that bowel, whether mechanical, or 
chymical, may be capable of pro- 
ducing, cannot for certain, be either 
Ky „ - pes 
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proved or diſproved” from mere ſpe- 
culation ; ſo that whatever opinion we 
may form, muſt remain very proble- 
matical, any further than matter of 
fact may diſcover their operation, in 
the different ſtages of digeſtion, both 
in atonic and athletic ſubjects. But 
in fine, whether under all, or any 
particular circumſtances, any of the 
ſecretions be preciſely what chemiſts 
would term an acid; or whether the 
offenſive matters, - under an imperfect 
digeſtion, be uſually of the nature of 
curd, butter, or phlegm; or what- 
ever theory Dr. CIARK R, or others, 
may from his reſearches be juſtified 
in advancing, at ſome future period, 
cannot weaken the force of any fair 
inference from facts. The author of 
this work, indeed, ardently wiſhes, 
that a practical improvement may be 
made of every diſcovery ; but what- 
ER | ever 
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ever the improvements may be, it does 
not ſeem likely from the above im- 
partial ſtatements, that the treatment 
of infantile diſorders recommended by 
him, and in many particulars very 
generally adopted for the laſt half 


century, will undergo any eſſential 
alteration*, 


* Dr. CLARKE concludes with expreſſing a 
hope, that a ſyſtem of practice more rational than 
the preſent may be ſtruck out.— What has been 
the preciſe mode of practice, or its ſucceſs in 
Ireland, I can gueſs only from Dr. CLARK E's 
ſtatement in regard to the Drblin Lying-in Hoſpital ; 
where, paſling by thoſe years in which an epide- 
mic is ſaid to have raged amongſt the children, 
the number of deaths has ever been far beyond the 
average in the Britiſi Lying-in Hoſtal, in London, 
where the old plan of treatment is purſued. | 
In ſupport of this aſſertion I ſubmit the follow- 
ing ſtatement of the two hoſpitals, (and it is pre- 
ſumed, not an unfair one,) being copied from the 
printed accounts of that in Dublin, and from cer- 
tain outlines drawn up, on another occaſion, by 
Dr. CLARKE himſelf; and contraſted by correſ- 


_ ponding 
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paneling extracts from the Briti/h Lying-in Ho 72 
: ſubſequent to thoſe quoted by the Doctor“. 
Ax firſt, from his own ſtatement, it appears, 
that in the old Lying - in Hoſpital in Dublin h, (rec - 
koning from its firſt inſtitution, when, probably, 
the furniture was new, and there exiſted no pe- 
culiar remote cauſes of diſeaſe) out of 3,746 in- 
fants, 241 died within the month; that is, between 
fix and ſeven in every hundred: but that in the 
Britiſh Lying-in Hoſpital, (a very old and ill-con- 
trived edifice) the Doctor reports, (reckoning 
likewiſe from its firſt inſtitution) only 146 died, 
out of 3,611 ; which is only as four to the hundred. 
AFTER this period the endemic commencedf, 
and the fatality greatly increaſed; the Doctor 
then remarks, that after proper means were taken 
to remove the remote cauſes of that fatal diſeaſe, 
only 419 infants died out of $,033 births; that is, 
from five to fix in every hundred. dh 
IT appears from the printed accounts of the 
hoſpital, that this period is taken from the year 
1183 to 1783, inclufive. But, the like accounts of 


* For their perfect accuracy, it is not to be expected we 
ſhould either of us be anſwerable, as much muſt depend upon 
the report of inferior officers; but on my own part, no wilful 
or known miſtatement is offered. 
| + See Tranſactions of the Royal Iriſh Academy, anno 1789. 
1 See Nine-days- diſeaſe, vol. 1. pages 175, 176. 
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the Brin Lying-in hoſpital, during the very ſame 
years, report that, out of 3,374 children born 
there, only 95 died; which is under three in each 
bundred. 

Bur to render. theſe calculations more imme- 
diately applicable to Dr. CLarxE's obſervations 
on the treatment of infants, I ſhall to theſe fix 
years, add the Dublin printed account of the three 
ſucceeding ones, thereby increafing the above 
period to nine. During theſe years, the number 
of deaths was, indeed, amazingly decreaſed, ſo 
that the endemic, eſpecially during the three laſt, 
ſeems to have entirely given way; and it being 
alſo during this period, that Dr. CLARKE had 
taken up his new theory both of the nature of 
human-milk, and the early diſeaſes of infants, a 
compariſon of the number of deaths in the two 
hoſpitals, and any inference from it, will be 
brought to a fair iſſue. It appears then, that from 
the year 1783 to 1791, 12,688 children were born 
in the Dublin Lying-in hoſpital, ont of which, 598 
died; which is, as 45 in an hundred. But, in the 
Britih Lying-in hoſpital, during the fame years, 
5,223 children being born, only 112 died; which 
is but little more than two in each hundred. In 
the laſt of the above years (as well as during many 
former ones) only two children died in the Brizifh 
Lying-in hoſpital, out of 627 born there; and in 


the year before that, no more than five, out of 


630, wo number alſo was not exceeded in ſe- 


veral 
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veral precedifig years“; and ſeems to prove al- 
moſt to demonſtration, that the entire manage- 
ment of. infants in that hoſpital, as well as the 
practice of the preſent day, muſt be rational and 
judicious; and is far from calling for a total ſub- 
verſion of the prineiples by which they have been. 
always regulated. 

I ADD, that in the Britiſh Lying-in hoſhital, from 
the year 1757, (being that in which the hoſpital in 
Dublin was inſtituted,) to the year 1791, the ave- 
rage of children's deaths has been ander three in the 
hundred+; but that, in the hoſpital. in Dublin, 


* So that the number of infants dying in the Britiſb Lying- 
in boſpital under three weeks old, is uſually far leſs than that of 
Hil- born children, as Dr. CL ARE ſeems to notice with ſome 
ſurprize, in regard to one of the London hoſpitals he has oc- 
cafion to mention, but as it, indeed, ought to be every where, 
at that early period. If ſmall things may be compared with 
great, it may be added here, that ſpeaking from memory, 1 
Have reaſon to think, that in my private practice, during the 
laſt five years, I have not loſt more than three infants under 
the age of one month; which is much below the average of 
ſtill-born children, that has fallen to my 22 and of which I 
have an exact regiſter, 

+ It appears from the hoſpital regiſter, that during the lat 
five and twenty years, the average of deaths has been con- 
fiderably leſſened, and alſo that a ſmaller proportion of infants 
has died in the laſt ten, than at any period ſince the firſt 
inſtitution of the Charity; and it may, perhaps, be fairly 
conjectured, through improvements made in the manage- 
ment of infants, which was not formerly ſo fully configned 
to Phyſicians, 

during 
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during the ſeven moſt fucceſsful years it ever expe- 
rienced, (either previous, or ſubſequent to the 
endemic) the average is above four; though the 
mothers, ufually, remain there only a fortnight, 
but thoſe in the Britiſi Lying-in hoſpital, three 
weeks, and ſometimes a month. | 

I HAveE been at the pains of ſtating this average, 
in the two hoſpitals, at different periods, that the 
reader might be competent to judge of the proba- 
ble better practice; and may ſee for himſelf, that, 
if the management of new-born infants, or the 
treatment of their diſorders, has been of late any- 
wiſe influenced in Dublin, by Dr. CLARKE's new 
theory, it has not, hitherto, to ſay the leaſt of it, 
any great claim to public attention, on the ſcore 
of its ſucceſs, 
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DIRECTIONS 
General Maxacz MENT of InFanTs 
AND 


YounG CHILDREN. 


Amnonc the multifarious matter 

brought forward in the following pages, 
the Aliment moſt adapted to Infancy 
has been ſaid to be one of the firſt im- 
| portance. Previouſly, therefore, to 
treating of Diet more extenſively, and 
the General Management of Children, 
J ſhall enter into a candid diſcuſſion of 
that particular, by conſidering the caſe 
of Infants intended to be reared with- 
e out 
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2 Familiar Directions. for the Nurſery. 


out the breaſt, or brought up, as it is 


termed, by hand. 


Bur it would carry me altogether 
beyond the limits I have aſſigned to the 
work, were I to enter ſo far into the 
inveſtigation of this ſubject, as to ſet 


forth all the 1 improprieties of that mode 


of training up infants from the birth. 
And Iam glad to find by ſome very re- 
cent examples among perſons of rank, 
that there is leſs occaſion for it, than 
there appeared to be ſome years ago. 


It would be unpardonable, however, 


in a work of this ſort, not to inſiſt 
how inadequate every ſubſtitute for the 
breaſt has been univerſally found; and 
therefore how proper it is that every 


child ſhould have it, and even be 


ſuckled by its own mother, where her 


health can ſafely admit of it, —Reaſon, 


inftin&, experience, all cenſpire to 
ſupport this opinion; and whoever 
will — to W only to mat- 

| ters 


Dtry.-numſing is an unnatural, 4 
ters of fact, may ſoon be convinced of 
it. Nature herſelf points it out: all 
the nobler part of the irrational cre- 
ation is qualified for it, and by inſtinct. 
obeys—the human race alone, poſ- 
ſeſſed of nobler powers, and rational 
diſcernment, perverts thoſe. faculties 
to evade its dictates, and to invent ex- 
cuſes for refuſing its claims. But pu- 
erile, indeed, are all the common ar- 
guments againſt it, in the greater num- 
ber of inſtances; and herein Dr. Axu- 
' STRONG ſeems to have egregiouſly erred, 
for though, apparently, an advocate 
for ſuckling, he has laboured for ar- 
guments to apologize for the ſpoon and 
the boat, in too many inſtances.—It 
were eaſy, perhaps, to produce as 
ſound arguments againſt eating more: 
than once a day, becauſe ſo many peo- 
ple become diſeaſed from exceſs. On 
the other hand, a new and very ra- 
tional, argument in favour of breaſt- 
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milk, has been advanced by a late 
writer, from the probable conſider- 
ation of the ſtomach juices of every 
animal being the beſt ſuited for acting 
upon its reſpective milk“. | 
Bor not only is the breaſt-milk the 
only natural, and moſt proper food 
: for 


*The duty of ſuckling has the ſanction of the 
moſt ancient writers, as well as of perſons of rank, 
and is diſtinctly noticed by PLiny. And one of 
'the Queens of France, ſuckled her own ſon, and 
continued it even during a fever. Another lady, 
Van SWIETEN tells us, having on ſome occaſion, 
given the child her breaſt, the Queen was ſo. much 
diſguſted at it, that ſhe forced her finger into her 
fon's mouth to induce vomiting ; unwilling that it 
mould receive any nouriſhment but from herſelf. 

+ In ſome very northern parts of the world, as 
thoſe of Greenland, and the neighbouring country 
of the Efquimaux, the breaſt appears to be, in the 
ſtricteſt propriety of ſpeech, the only food that na- 
ture has provided for infants; infomuch that, when- 
ever a ſuckling- mother happens to die, her infant 
is buried with her: experience (one would hope) 
Loving demonſtrated the ineflicacy of the hard-and 

coarſe 


Every mother who is is good Flealth, 5 


for infants, (experience demonſtrating, 
no artificial one to be equally eaſy of 
digeſtion, and nutricious) ; but ſuck- 
ling alſo conduces to the eaſy. recovery 
of the mother ; though ſhe ſhould not 
be able wholly to ſupport her child by 
the breaſt, nor to continue ſuckling ſo: 
long as the infant may require it. But 
though from much experience I ven- 
ture to give this opinion, I do, by no 
means, intend to aſſert, that every. 
mother is able to ſuckle her child even. 
for the month, or would do well to 
attempt it; but I am, nevertheleſs; 
equally ſatisfied, that many are very 
well able who do not, and that ſeveral 
who have only through fear been diſ- 
couraged from doing it, in two or three 
 lyings-in, having afterwards been pre- 


coarſe diet. which nature has there ſo ſparingly 
dealt out, it is eſteemed an act of compaſſion to 
put an end to an infant's ſufferings by pringing. it 
into the ſea, 


6 ought to ſuckle her own children; 


vailed on to make the attempt, have 
gone on with it for ſeveral months, 
enjoyed better health when they ſuckled 
than at any other part of their lives, 
and their children have thriven per- 
fectly well. Art and management will 
likewiſe afford ſome aſſiſtance, where 
the natural conſtitution, alone, may 

not be fully equal to the taſk. In this 
view, beſides a ſuitable diet, air, ex- 
erciſe and a regular manner of living ; 
I will venture to recommend cold- 
bathing, eſpecially in the ſea, if the 
ſeaſon of the year ſhould permit; and 

this not only from my own experience 
Put that of a writer before quoted, who 
aſſerts, that it is often found particu- 
larly uſeful in reſtoring the ſtrength, 
and increaſing the milk in nurſes of a 
weak conſtitution ; adding, that it can 
never do any harm to a woman merely 
as a nurſe, where no other reaſon, in- 
dependent of that circumſtance, forbids 
585 PI it. 


it being equally advantageous 10 both. 7 


it. The principal caution neceſſary on 
this occaſion, and forevery lady of a deli- 
cate habit, being, not te bathe too fre- 
quently, that is, not to exceed twice, 
or at the moſt, three times a week. 

Tus, beſides the advantages de- 
rived to infants, it appears there are 
others reſulting to the ſuekling- mother, 
and ſome deſerving a further notice. 
For by this means, where due care is 
taken, painful inflammations and ſup- 
purations in the breaſt may often be 
prevented, as may be fairly concluded, 
not only from the rarity of ſuch com- 
plaints in the Britiſbꝰ Lying-in Hoſpital, 
where almoſt every woman ſuckles her 
infant, but from the like authority of 
Dr. NzLsoNn, who reports, that © out 
of 4,490 women who. ſuckled their 
children, only four had milk-ſores, and 
that theſe had either no nipples, or 
former ſore breaſts.” It has likewiſe 
long been ſuſpected, and of late yeary 
. B 4 more 
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8 Bat it will demand ſome Sacrifice 


| more generally imagined, that ſome of 


the worſt fevers, as well as the painful 
fwelling of the legs, and other more 
rare ill effects of child-bearing may, 
generally, be prevented, by ſuffering 
the milk to flow duly to the breaſts, 
and be freely drawn from them, though 
only for the month. Theſe advan- 
tages, if duly credited, - one ſhould 
hope, might tend to induce ladies of 
rank to ſet a general example, by per- 
forming this kindeft and. meſt pleaſant 
office, atleaſtduring theirconfinement.* 
But it would be unjuft not to add, that 


Whenever 12 may purpoſe to aſſume 


F The KS day is ade, favourable to 
Ladies determined upon this laudable attempt, 
through the admirable diſcovery of Mrs. Relf's Niþ- 


file caſe, ſold at No. 12, Bells Buildings, Saliſbury- 


ſquare, Fleet-ſtreet. Though a moſt ſimple, it is 
an efficacious contrivance, at once aſſiſting the in- 
fant to draw out the milk without trouble to itſelf, 
or pain to the parent, howſoever ill- formed or ten- 
der the part may be. 


it 


if it be done in the manner it ought: 9 


it for a much longer time, they ſhould 
determine to do it effectually, or they 
will but injure their children, as well 
as forfeit many of the advantages and 
comforts, which in a due execution of 
it, they would have a right to expect. 
Fon a long time, however, writers 
have ſucceſſively complained, that, not- 
withſtanding the many encouragements 
often brought to the ears, and urged 
upon parents, that tyrant, Faſhion; has 
prevailed over the good ſenſe and na- 
tural feelings of many, whoſe maternal 
affection can be, in no other inſtance; 
ſuſpected. It is with great pleaſure, 
nevertheleſs, that I have been able to 
obſerve as well in a former, as the 
preſent publication, that ladies of 
rank are every year becoming converts 
to this maternal duty, and are proud of 
ſupplying their offspring with that new 
nouriſhment, wherewith nature hath 
Gs _ -- purpoſely 


ro And if not, may be injurious to the child. 


| purpoſely accommodated them But 
in this age of diſſipation, there are yet 
ſome, againſt whom a heavier com- 
plaint may be brought, who not only 
refuſe to give nouriſhment to their ten- 
der and helpleſs offspring, but whilſt 
they, unneceſſarily, commit this charge 
to a ſtranger, give up every other 
charge with it; and ſeldom viſit the 
nurſery, or ſuperintend thoſe they have 
ſet over it. It is from hence, that ſo 
many errors in point of diet, air, cloth- 
ing, &c. &c. have inſenſibly crept 
into the houſes even of ſome, whole 
rank in the world would otherwiſe ſe- 
cure to their children every advantage 
that art, and a due attention to nature 
could point out. 
ANOTHER important, and affecting 
conſideration might be brought for- 
ward on this head, which I ſhall, in- 
deed, onny touch upon, as it calls ra- 
ther 


| TherearealſoObjefions to faſter-nurſes 11 


ther for the pen of the moral philoſo- 
pher than of a phyſician, I mean, the 
ſacrifice which poor women make in 
going out to ſuckle other people's chil- 
dren; the ſad conſequences of which 
are often ſeverely felt by their own, 
through neglect or miſmanagement, 
and eſpecially for want of the breaſt. 
Indeed, no attention of the nurſe can 
duly compenſate this loſs; and only 
the moſt common ſubſtitutes for it can, 
in their forlorn circumſtances, be al- 
lowed them. This becomes a ſource. 
of evil, that, I fear, is not uſually 
thought of, and proves eventually the 
ſacrifice of many infants every year; 
a matter of ſerious importance, indeed, 
to the public, as well as to .the fami- 
lies immediately concerned. It is true, 
indeed, ladies of rank frequently do all 
in their power to counteract this too 
natural, and fatal conſequence, by a 
careful attention to the forſaken in- 


fant 3 
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fant;* not only inſiſting upon a pro- 
per breaſt being provided for it, but 
regarding it as a kind of foſter-child: 
ſo that, after generouſly preſerving it 
through infancy by their charity and 
attention, they frequently follow it with 
their protection and kindneſs through 
life. Such charity, indeed, adds a luſ- 
tre to elevated rank ; though perhaps, 
much leſs than this, from ſome peo- 
ple, would be ſhort of their duty. But 
it is not every family that is in a ſitu- 


It i is ith peculiar ſatisfaction that I congratu- 
late the benevolent, in the proſpect of the evils 
hitherto attendant being ſhortly obviated to a 
greater degree than could have been expected, by 
the admirable. Inſtitution deviſed by Drs. Den- 
man and Croft ; and that it is meeting. with all the 
ſupport that could be wiſhed for, from families of 
rank. A proper building in a healthy and con- 
venient fituation, for the reception of the infants 
of poor women engaged abroad as wet-nurſes, 
alone retards the immediate execution of this moſt 
benevolent deſign, of which the Queen has gra- 


ciouſly become the Patroneſe. . WL 
- ation 
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ation to adopt this conduct; though I 
am ſorry to add, that too many who 
are not, nevertheleſs, greedily adopt 
the faſhions, and mimick the manners 
of the great, by more criminally and 
needleſsly refuſing to ſuckle, and aban- 
doning that tender charge with which 
nature herſelf has intruſted them. 

Ix gives me real concern to find 
occaſion for ſuch unpleaſant reflections 
upon any of the ſex I ſo much honour, 
and upon any of my fair, and ſenſible 
countrywomen, in particular. Never. 
theleſs, I cannot help ſuſpecting, that 
wherever ſuch neglect does exiſt, whe- 
ther in regard to ſuckling, or ſuper= 
intending the management of ' their 
NET. and does not ariſe from 
'* This ſeems to be the caſe at preſent in both 
regards, amongſt the lower claſs of people in 


Trance: and that nation is therefore very much 
indebted to the goodneſs of the late Monarch, 


who 


14 Which is ſometimes very criminal, 


want of health, or ſome equally war- 
rantable excuſe, it can be c charged 


only on the depravity of the age, 
which inſenſibly corrupts the taſte, 
| and perverts the judgment of many 
who wiſh to do well. And depravity 
of manners, when once become gene- 
ral, has ever been confidered as the 
leading ſymptom of a falling empire, 
and ought to be pointed out as far as 
it extends, by every friend to the 
community, at whatever hazard of 


giving offence, in every conſpicuous 
en of it. Taclrus complains 


 "Y 
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uho to the laſt, was making ſolicitous inquiries 
through Eura to diſcover the beſt fubſtitute for 
the breafi+. Should the method recommended in 
the ſubſequent pages be, amongſt others, adopted, 
its claim will ſoon be determined; and I venture 
to hope, will yet be to the advantage of the riſing 
generation in that kingdom, and elſewhere. - 

I See Qreftions propoſed to the Royal Society of 
Medicine in Paris, October 1789, by the late 
, s authority. 


of 


an is noticed in every civilizedCountry. 15 
of the degeneracy of Rome in his days, 
(though by no means its moſt dege- 
nerate era,) lamenting that, while in 
former times grave matrons attended 
to their children, as their firſt family 
concern, they now, ſays he, intruſt 

them to the cate of ſome Grerzan girl; 
or other inferior domeſtic. It is no 
ſmall ſatisfaction to me, however, to 
obſerve, that in this country-there has 
been no ground for a general com- 
plaint on this head, and that the evil 
is annually diminiſhing: there are alſo 
examples in high rank of a nobler 
conduct, and one peculiarly elevated, 
which were it exactly copied, would 
prove the glory of the preſent day, 
and a bleſſing to the riſing genera- 
tion. May the time haſten when it 
mall be univerſally followed, whilſt 
I attempt to point out as far as my 
obſervation has extended, the moſt 
_ prudent 
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prudent means of executing this im- 
0 branch of female duty. | 
Itrx may not be amiſs, at the opening 
Bo of the enſuing obſervations to remark, 
that the demand for the multifarious 
directions here offered, as well as all 
thoſe given by other writers on the 
management of children, ariſes from 
the falſe reaſoning of thoſe to whoſe 
care the infant ſtate is frequently in- 
truſted; who inſtead of being guided 
by the ſober dictates of nature, have 
adopted the rules of art, falſely ſo 
called, or have followed the wild fan- 
cies of anile ſuperſtition. 
O the other hand, the various 
| A of the irrational ſpecies act in a 
thouſand inſtances more prudently than 
ve do, and being uniformly guided 
by inſtinct, are led implicitly, and 
ſafely through all their operations. 
n quadrupeds, fiſh, and even rep- 
| tiles 


and ought to commence from the Birth. 17 


tiles ſeem to know what is proper for 
them as ſoon as they come into exiſt- 
ence, and have ſtrength ſufficient” to 
reach after it. In other inſtances, 
they are guided by the parent, who 
ſeems to adjoin ſome degree of know- 
ledge acquired by experience, to the 
inſtinct with which it is naturally en- 
dowed. Man on the contrary, de- 
ſigned to be the pupil of obſervation, 
has ſcarce any innate diſcernment; and 
conſequently his infant race paſs through 
a long period utterly helpleſs, alike 
diveſted of ideas to guide, and of 
ftrength to manage for themſelves. 
But to the Parent is imparted both; 
whoſe province it is to judge for them, 
and actually to put into their hands or 
mouths, whatſoever they may ſtand in 
need of. When the parent, therefore, 
forſakes the paths of ſimplicity, and 
lays down arbitrary rules, the: reſult 
of falſe ſcience, inſtead of patient 5 
VOL, III. Ge perience; 
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18 The irrational Species are never 


perience; or miſtakes the clamour of 


faſhion for the voice of nature, con- 
fuſion and diſeaſe muſt be the una- 


voidable conſequence. —Awakened by 


theſe, man is loudly called upon to 


return to the ſimplicity of nature, and 


the reſult of difpaſſionate obſervation. 
It 3 is this will be our aim in the work 
before us, wherever deviation and dan- 
ger are connected; aſſured, that the. 
experience of the moſt Judicious and 
ſucceſsful amongſt my readers will 
applaud the deſign, and confirm. the 
generality of our obſervations. 
To this end, let us imagine an in- 
"fine juſt born, who, doubtleſs, at this 
moment, calls for our. beſt attentions. 
And firſt, it may be obſerved, that 
it 'ought not to be expoſed to any 
thing that may violently, or too ſud- 
denly affect the ſenſes: on which ac- 
count, the moſt ancient writers have 


| well 5 n it ſhould not be 


6 


itſelf. 
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; expoſed either to great heat or cold, 
nor to a ſtrong light, nor odours of 
any kind, however grateful to adults; 
the unpleaſant effects of which are 


. manifeſted bug the infant 


T HE attention will. next be calted. 


3 to waſhing and dreſſing it, together 
Vith other little offices ſuited to the © 
] occaſion. And this firſt waſhing is of 
more importance than is. uſually im- 
agined, being amongſt the 1:ttle things 
which are often overlooked by writers 
and others: but it is not every little 
| thing that may ſafely be neglected, or 

F ill-done: - In regard to poor people, 
eſpecially, and. infants born in hoſ- 


pitals, and other crouded apartments, 


the importance of proper waſhing is 


greatly increaſed, the foulneſs left upon 


the ſkin being a remote cauſe of ſome 


dangerous complaints, particularly ſuch 


as | Infect certain diſtricts, Some infants 
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alſo are covered much more than 
others with a thick, viſcid matter, 
which cleaves ſo faſt to the ſkin, that 
it is not eaſily. waſhed off, which there 
is, however, another reaſon for doing, 
as it would obſtruct perſpiration, which 
can never be duly performed, where 
the ſkin is left anywiſe foul. On this 
-account, the nurſe ſhould be very at- 
tentive to this firſt concern of her in- 
fant charge, and whatever waſh ſhe 
\ may make uſe of, it ſhould always 
| have ſoap in it, and the child be well 
rubbed, eſpecially under the arms, in 
the hams, and groins, where this mu- 
cus is apt to adhere: and to this end, 
it would be better ſhe ſhould not make 
uſe of pomatum, or other greaſe, which 
tends to ſtop up the pores, and pre- 
vents perſpiration ; or that ſhe be, at 
leaſt, very careful the greaſe be after- 
wards well wiped off, In the fame 
view, 


Partial Cold not likely to be uſeful; 20. 


view, it were well if it were a com- 
mon practice to repeat the waſhing for 
two or three days, with light frictions 
of the ſkin; which it is not improba- 
ble might tend to prevent the red- 
gum and other ſimilar affections of the 
ſkin, with ſuch other complaints as 
may ariſe from the ſuppreſſion of in- 
ſenſible perſpiration. 
AFTER a little time, and ſometimes 

on the next day, moſt nurſes waſh a 
child all over with cold water; a prac- 
tice highly extolled by Dr. Au- 
STRONG, as well as many other practi- 
tioners. But though no one can be a 
greater advocate for every thing that 
is bracing than I am, I cannot ap- 
prove of this ſubſtitute for cold-bath- 
ing, as it is called; at leaſt, as an in- 
diſcriminate practice. The cold- bath 
acts on a quite different principle, and 
is ſo very beneficial, that I could wiſh 
almoſt every child, eſpecially thoſe 

EIT + born 


22 and may frequently prove injurious, £1 
born in London, were bathed at three 
or four months old, (provided they be 
not coſtive, nor feveriſh at the time, 
have no internal obſtructions, nor the 
ſeaſon of the year be improper ;) which 
1 am certain would remove, or per- 
haps prevent, many of their com- 
* Plaints*, - But to ſee a little infant of a 

| few 


* Monſr. Le Febure de Villebrune in his tranſlation of 
my diſeaſes of children into French, has added achap- 
ter upon baths; in which he highly extols the warm- 
bath, and as ſtrongly controverts the idea of the 
probable good effects of cold-bathing, and even 
makes uſe of a long chain of arguments againſt it, 
deduced, indeed, from an ingenious theory, and 
ſupported by quotations from the ancients; who 
practiſed, however, in a very different climate.— 
The ſhorteſt, and, perhaps, the beſt reply to this 
ſpecious reaſoning, might be given in the well- 
known mode of DroGENES to ZENO, whoſe argu- 
ments againſt the poſſibility of Motion, DioGewnes 
laconically refuted, by haſtily getting up, and 
walking acroſs the ſchool. We have, in like man- 
ner, only to point to the number of children and 
young people, who from very weakly infants, 
et 5 have 
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few days old, the offspring perhaps of 
a delicate mother who has not even 
ſtrength 


have been rendered ſtrong and healthy, merely 
ſrom a prudent uſe of the co/d-bath; and may defy 
any man to produce the like inſtance of its op - 
poſite effects when made uſe of with the cautions 
which every powerful remedy requires. = 

AND, indeed, from the ſurpriſing good effects 
that ſometime follow the uſe of Cold-baths, I do 
not wonder that Prieſts, in times of ignorance, 
have been known to account them holy, and 
dedicate them to ſome Saint; to whoſe influence 
certain Cures were attributed. 

Tax ſalutary operations of the cold-bath are, 
however, eaſily accounted for, from its promoting 
inſenſible perſpiration, and rendering that excre- 
tion leſs readily affected by the impreſſion of the 
external air. 

Ir may be known to agree with children, when 
they come out of it warm, lively, and their 
ſtrength increaſes on the uſe of it. On the other 
hand, if they continue cold, are diſpirited, and 
ſeem rather to loſe ſirength, it may be as often 
prejudicial. 

As a mean of acquiring that re- action and glow, 
which bathing is deſigned to eſſect, ſome people 
have very rationally recommended throving a 
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ſtrength to ſuckle it, waſhed up to the 
loins and breaſt in cold water, ex- 


poſed 


looſe flannel chemiſe over the child the inſtant it is 
taken out of the bath. This will not only ſecure 
from the unpleaſant ſhock ariſing from the cold 
air, but allow time for friction, along the courſe 
of the back- bone, which ſhould be continued all 


the while that an aſſiſtant is employed in wiping 


the lower limbs, and putting on their uſual cover- 
ing. If this were duly attended to, I am per- 
ſuaded, that both many infants and adult perſons 
would be benefited by cold-bathing, who for want 
of that kindly glow, are unable to bear even bath- 
ing in the ſea. 

Bur I muſt obſerve, that the above mentioned 
unpleaſant effects are frequently owing to an im- 
proper uſe of bathing, and for want of making a 
very obvious diſcrimination in the habit of body of 
different children.—For the tender and delicate, 
not only ſhould a good quantity of ſalt be put 
into the bath, but the water ſhould alfo at firſt be 
a little warmed, and children be brought only by 
degrees to endure it quite cold, which they will 
not by this means be the leſs likely to do: or 
ſhould the water never be perfectly ſo, (but merely 
helow the heat of the ſkin) the advantages of ſuch 
bathing will, nevertheleſs, be confiderable ; though 
| the 
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poſed for ſeveral minutes, perhaps in 
the midſt of winter, (when children 
? are 


the late Dr. HuxrRER and others have thought 
differently. It is not, I apprehend, merely from 
the coldneſs of the water that the benefit ariſes, 
but is rather from the ſubje& being ſuddenly im- 
merſed into a very different medium, (if ſo be, 
that medium be not actually warm) in which the 
contact of the external air is taken off during the 
immerſion, and is as ſuddenly reſtored on his being 
taken out. By this means, the blood is alter- 
nately puſhed forward into the extreme veſſels, 
and ſuddenly repelled to the heart, (in proportion 
to the coldneſs of the water and the powers of the 
ſyſtem) and ſuffers an advantageous attrition againſt 

the ſides of the veſſels. The ſmall paſſages are 
rendered pervious, and the contractile power of 
the heart is increaſed, as well as the muſcular 
fibres proportionally ſtrengthened. —The ſalt added 
to the water pretty certainly prevents taking cold, 

whilſt it adds to the ſtimulus on the ſkin, and has 
therefore a more ſalutary operation on the pores. 

Fon the fake of ſome readers it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that a child is to be put only once under 
the water at each time of bathing, and to be taken 

out as ſoon as it is poſſible. It ſhould be received 
in a blanket, and be wiped dry with a cloth in the _ 
; '> + mbid- 


26 and an efectual Mean of Cleanlineſs, | 


are more liable to diſeaſe than thoſe 
born in ſummer;) itſelf in one con- 
tinued ſcream, and the fond mother 
covering her ears under the bed- 
clothes that ſhe may not be diſtreſſed 
by its cries; has ever ſtruck me as a 
piece of unneceſlary ſeverity, and ſa- 
vours as little of kindneſs, as plung- 
ing an infant a ſecond or third time, 
into a tub of water, with its mouth 
open, and gaſping for breath, in the 
old-faſhioned mode of cold-bathing : 
both' of which often induce cramps 
and pains in the bowels, and weakneſs 
of the lower extremities, but rarely an 


/ 


moſt expeditious manner; and as ſoon as it can be 
dreſſed, ſhould partake of ſuch exerciſe as may be 
beſt ſuited to its age; and by no means be put into 
bed. There will need no. great attention to its 
being wiped perfectly dry, as a child will be leſs 
liable to take cold from a few drops of ſalt-water 
being left upon it, than by being long uncovered 
in ſome parts of its body, in an over-caution to 
wiping it dry. 
e increaſe 
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increaſe of ſtrength. It ſurely cannot 
be amiſs, in winter time at leaſt, to 
take the cold off the water for the few 
firſt days, which it has been obſerved, 
will be uſeful in other reſpects; and 
whenever cold water is made uſe of, 
it will be quite ſufficient to waſh the 
child as far as a regard to cleanlineſs 
may require, which will always be the 
parts expoſed to the worſt kinds of 
galling and chafing: on which ac- 
count cold water is certainly uſeful. 
With this view, beſide the groins, 
and contiguous parts, the arm-pits, 
folds of the neck, and parts behind 
the ears, being alſo diſpoſed to ſlight 
chafings, may be occaſionally waſhed - . 
in like manner, and if the diſcharge 
be not checked by it, they ſhould be 
duſted with a little hair powder, the 
powder of calamine-ſtone, or of ce- 
ruſe, or a little white vitriol may be 
added to the water; which if the ex- 

Ee coriations 


28 of different Kinds, are of little 


coriations are not very conſiderable, 
will generally heal them very ſoon: 
ſhould theſe fail, they may be dreſſed 
with the red drying ointment of Bates's 
diſpenſatory ; with exceptions, how- 
ever, of the ears. But there is a ſtill 
more troubleſome excoriation that hap- 
pens during the month, particularly 
to infants ſubje& to much acidity at 
the ſtomach, and very green ſtools ; 
in this caſe, the parts covered with 
the cloths are peculiarly chafed, and 
while ſuch acrid motions continue, 
this will not be healed by any drying 
applications, I have found nothing 
ſo pleaſant, and uſeful in this caſe, 
as covering the parts with the thin 
ſkin found upon the veal kidney, 
which ſoftens, and cools them, till 
the cauſe of the complaint may be re- 
moved by the uſe of proper abſor- 
bents. There is a mixed affection of 
this kind, however, in which theſe 
| | parts 
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parts are not actually excoriated, but 
are very hard and ſwollen, as well as 
painful and inflamed ; and the affection 
ſeems to be kept up by the acrid na- 
ture of the excretions, though not ori- 
ginally cauſed by it. In this caſe, in- 
ſtead of daubing the parts with wetted 
fuller's earth, gruel, 'or greaſy mix- 
tures, an embrocation of elder-flower- 
water, with as much boiling milk as 


will render it moderately warm, has 


been immediately efficacious. But one 
grand mean of keeping children from 
chafing is to preſerve them very dry 
and clean“; articles of ſo much im- 

15 portance, 


* To this end, inferiour people need to be ad- 
moniſhed, that all the cloths ſhould be properly 
boiled every time they are waſhed; a circumſtance 
ſuch people are apt to neglect.— Another error 
worthy of remark in this place, is, that of wearing 
a pilch (as it is called;) an old faſhion ſtill too 
much in uſe, and contributes not a little to make 
children weak: it being originally deſigned to be 

| ' worn 
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portance, that I ſhould have inſiſted 
much longer upon them, if I had not 
already exceeded the bounds I had in- 
tended. It may be neceſſary, how- 
ever, to drop a word more with a view 
to counteract a vulgar notion, familiar 
only to common people, that a fre- 
quent change of linen has a tendency 
to weaken new-born children; an ab- 
ſurd idea that has not the ſmalleſt 
foundation in reaſon or fact. It is, on 
the other hand, next to impoſſible, 
that a child ſhould thrive or be heal- 


worn only for the firſt few weeks after birth, but is 
often continued for as many months. It can an- 
ſwer no poſſible end but that of ſaving a little trou- 

ble, ſince inſtead of keeping children dry and 
clean, it has the directly contrary effect; for if it 
has received any wet through the uſual cloth laid 
under it, it ought itſelf to be changed as often as 
the other, or muſt certainly be damp and unclean- 
Iy; whilſt by heating the loins, and lower limbs, it 
has a manifeſt tendency to relax, and diſpoſe in- 
ſants to become rickety. 


thy, 
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thy, if the ſtricteſt attention be not 
paid to cleanlineſs, which together 
with the articles of food, good air and 
exerciſe, are, perhaps, the principal 
ones in which the children of poor 
people are at a great diſad vantage, and 
which become a conſtant ſource of 
rickets and diſtortions among them. 
Let not theſe ill- effects fall on the 
children of thoſe whoſe miſconduct 
alone can expoſe to them. And, in- 
deed, little infants, if healthy, may 
oftentimes be ſo managed as to be 


much more cleanly, than even people 


of great delicacy have been wont to 
imagine; ſo as even to ſuperſede alto- 
gether the uſe of cloths, either by night 
or day“. 

ANOTHER 


* I have, indeed, known only three or four in- 
ſtances of it, (though there may be many that I 
have not been made acquainted with ;) one of 
which was in the family of a Lady of rank, whom I 
| Was 
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32 ! Mi1LK in the Breaſts of Infants 


AnorTus uſeleſs operation practiſed 
by nurſes, is, that of forcing out the 
milk from the little breaſts of new- 
born infants. Some children a day or 
two after they are born, have the 
breaſts exceedingly tumid, hard, and 
painful, containing ſomething like 
milk; and nurſes imagine it to be a 
great kindneſs to milk it out, as it is 
called. But I have often been grieved, 
to ſee a nurſe rudely rubbing, and even 
ſqueezing the breaſts, already in a ſtate 
of inflammation, and continuing it 
even for ſome minutes, though the 
_ child's cries might convince her ſhe is 
putting it to pain. In the caſe of in- 
flammation, a bit of bread and milk 


was ſome years ago attending. I was there my- 
ſelf a witneſs to the good effect of holding a little 
pan under an infant of only four months old, as it 
lay acroſs the nurſe's lap; which I was aſſured had 
been her practice from the month, and that the 


Lady had obliged her nurſery-maids to do the like 
with her two former children. 


* poultice 


ought not io be rudely forced out ; 3 3 


poultice is the propereſt application, 
but if the part be not inflamed, it can 
want nothing at all; though if it be 


thought ſomething ought to be done, 


a little oil with a drop or two of brandy 
may. be gently rubbed in, or ſmall 
pieces -of the litharge-plaiſter may be 
applied, and lie on the parts till they 
fall off themſelves. I have, indeed, 
had ſufficient evidence of ſuch confi- 
derable tumefaction and: hardneſs, as 


to ſatisfy me, that when no violence is 
offered to the parts, the application of 


a bread and milk poultice will always 
prevent either ſuppuration, or other 
unpleaſant conſequence. 1 have met 
with inſtances in which the tumour has 
been much larger and harder than J 
could have ſuſpected on ſuch an occa- 
ſion, and yet after continuing for more 
than a week without any ſenſible dimi- 


nution or amendment, has ſoon after- 


wards ſubſided entirely. | 
Vol. III. D Havlxe 
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34 but the Breaſis be covered with Emollients. 


 Havine conſidered theſe neceſſary 
preparations, I proceed to offer a few 
remarks on the prevailing errors in 
_ Dreſs. ; | 

 Upox the firſt fight of a new-born 
infant, every one is ſtruck with the 
idea of its weakneſs and helpleſſneſs; 
and we often take very improper me- 
thods of ftrengthening it. It is de- 
ſigned to be weak and tender in this in- 
fant-ſtate, as is every other object 
around us“. Take a ſurvey of nature, 
from the firſt opening leaves of the ver- 
nal flower, or the more delicate foliage 
of the ſenſitive plant, to the young 
hon, or the elephant ; they are all in 


* Nous naiſſons foibles, nous avons beſoin de 
forces; nous naiſſons depourvous de tout, nous 
avons beſoin d'aſſiſtance; nous naiſſons ſtupides, 
nous avons beſoin de jugement, tout ce que nous 
n'avons pas à notre naiſſance, et dont nous avons 
beſoin etant grands, nous eſt donne par Veduca- 
tion, | | 
| RovsSEAV.. 
their 


INFANTS, though, indeed, weak and helpleſs, 35 


their ſeveral. orders, proportionally 
weak, and cannot exiſt without ſome 
exterior ſupport. But they ſtand in 
need of nothing but what nature has 
prepared for them. If ſeed be caſt 
into a proper ſoil, it wants only the 
ſurrounding elements to enſure vigour 
and maturity. So if the tender infant 
be born of healthy parents, and at its 
full, time, it is _ uſually ſufficiently 
ſtrong; proper food and nurſing are the 
elements whoſe foſtering. influence it 
requires if it have ale it will need 
nothing more. 

Ir is true, it is very weak; ui is it 
therefore to be tight rolled, under the 
idea of ſupporting it, and giving it 
ſtrength? It is a bundle of tender 
veſſels, through which a fluid is to 
paſs, undiſturbed, to be equally diſ- 
tributed through the body, and which 
are therefore ſurrounded by a ſoft me- 
dium, capable of yielding to the im- 

51 petus 


36 noant only Attention and Tenderneſs. 
petus of their contents. Hence we 
cannot but conceive, how injurious 
any great preſſure muſt be to ſo deli- 
cate a frame, which before birth ſwam 
in a ſoft fluid. But beſides this, the 
infant requires freedom and liberty on 
other accounts: the ſtate of infancy 
and childhood (as Dr. Grzcory ob- 
ſerves) is impatient. of reſtraint in this 
reſpect, through 15 the reſtleſs activity 
incident to youth, which makes it 
< delight to be in perpetual motion, 
„ and to ſee every thing in motion 
% around it.“ 

Lis again advert to the irrational 
ſpecies, whoſe more ſagacious conduct 
ſo often diſgraces our own. There is 
no occaſion on which they do not ſeem 
to conſult propriety; and having a 
right end in view, they as certainly ac- 
compliſh- it, 'and always in proper 
time—Doth a little bird deſign to pre- 
pare a lodging for her young! it is 

SE ſure 


\F 
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ſure to make choice of the fitteſt ſitu- 
ation, whether to defend them from 


dangers, or obtain the moſt convenient 


ſupply of their wants; if to this end 
it be neceſſary to conſtruct the neſt of 
rough and ſtrong clay, it is till lined 
with down: the young lie warm and 


ſecure; but they lie at their Eaſe.  ' 


IAM not ignorant, indeed, that for 


many years paſt, the very ancient tight 

mode of drefling infants has been diſ- 
continued, for which we were proba- 
bly firſt indebted to Dr. Cavocan. It 


is certain alſo, that for the laſt thirty 
years, the faſhion recommended by 


him has been improving; but there! is 


yet room to go forward, and were 
every tender parent in this country 


thoroughly ſenſible of its advantages, 
it would ſoon become faſhionable to 


ſee children as much at their eaſe on a 


chriſtening-day, as they are when laid 
at night in their beds. And I may be 
permitted 
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38 lay the Foundation of Evils 


permitted to add here, what every mo- 
dern practitioner has adverted to, that 
were ſtrings, almoſt in every inſtance, 
ſubſtituted for pins, phyſicians would 
ſeldom be at a loſs to account for the 
ſudden cries, and complaints of in- 
fants, which are too often produced by | 
this needleſs part of their dreſs*—A 
practice, it 18 to be hoped, which may 
In time be laidaſide, ſince ſome of the 
firſt families in the kingdom have al- 
ready ſet the example. 

Naruk knows no other uſe of cloth- 
ing but to defend from the cold—all 
that is neceſſary therefore for this pur- 


* A gentlewoman many years ago informed me, 
that one of her children, after long and inceſſant 
crying, fell into ſtrong convulſions, which her phy- 
ſician was at a loſs to account for, nor was the 
cauſe diſcovered till after death ; when on the cap 
being taken off, (which had not been changed on 
account of its illneſs,) a ſmall pin was diſcovered, 


flicking up to the head, in the gy munen or 
| an. ey | 


* 


5 not always eafily remedied. 39. 


poſe, is to wrap the child up in a 
| ſoft looſe covering, and not too great 
a weight of it; to which ornaments 
enough might be added without doing 
miſchief. And had this matter been 
always wholly left to the judgment'of 
parents, that is, probably, all that 
would have been done; but the buſi- 
neſs of dreſſing an infant is become a 
| ſecret, which none but adepts muſt 
pretend to underſtand. The child it- 
ſelf, however, diſcovers to us the pro- 
priety of ſuch clothing, by the happi- 
neſs and delight it expreſſes every time 
it is undreſſed, and rubbed with a ſoft 
hand. Whereas, the art of dreſſing has 
laid the foundation of many a bad ſhape; 
and what is worſe, of very bad health, 
through the greater part of life. In- 
ſtead, therefore, of a ſcrupulous and 
hurtful attention to ſuch formalities, 
nurſes would be much better employed 
in carefully examining new-born in- 

| D4z fants 
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fants in' order to difcover any mal- 
formation of parts, eſpecially thoſe 
concerned in the excretions neceſſary 
to life, which, it has been faid, is 

ſometimes over-looked. 77M 
Tux tender infant being dreſſed, and 
having undergone ſuch other little diſ- 
cipline as has been mentioned, is uſu- 
ally ſo far fatigued by it, as ſoon af- 
terwards to fall into a ſound ſleep. 
We ſhall conſider it as in this ſtate, and 
leave it a while to be refreſhed, whilſt 
I endeavour to conduct the fond mo- 
ther through the various other duties 
it calls for from day to day, till it hap- 
pily arrives at an age free from the pe- 
culiar dangers of infancy. | 
In the purſuit of fuch a plan, we 
meet with a variety of miſcellaneous 
articles, and though many of them are 
not of apparent magnitude in them- 
ſelves, are in their conſequences highly 
worthy of notice; which that they may 
be 


The firſt of theſe relates to Ax. 4 | 


be thrown into ſome kind of order, may 
all be very well claſſed under the ſeveral 
heads of the Non-naturals, as they are 
called, Such are, Air; Meat and 
Drink ; Sleep and Watching; Motion 
and Reſt; Retention and Secretion ; 
and the Paſſions of the Mind ; a due 
attention to which, may prevent many 

of the evils incident to this tender 
age The firſt of theſe was faid to be 
AIR. 

Tux great importance of this has 
been ſet forth when ſpeaking of the 
Diſeaſes of infants: I ſhall here in a 
more particular way obſerve, that the 
age, conſtitution, and circumſtances of 
the child, and the ſeaſon of the year, 
ought always to be taken into conſi- 
deration, that being highly proper on 
one occafion, which would be very 
detrimental on another. In general it 
may be ſaid, that warmth is friendly 
to very young infants, but they ſhould, 
nevertheleſs, be inured gradually to 
| endure 


42 Neceſſary Cautions in regard to 
endure the cold air, which is abſolutely 


eſſential to their health. I cannot 
therefore agree with Dr. AxMsTRONG, 
who thinks the rich loſe fewer chil- 
dren than the poor, becauſe they are 
kept warmer. On the other hand, it 
was aptly ſaid by one, that a warm 
ce nurſery fills a cold church-yard.” 
In fact, it is not a merely cold, but a 
damp and confined air, that is ſo in- 
jurious to children, and to which the 
poor are peculiarly expoſed, eſpecially 
during ſleep. Much caution, indeed, 
is neceſſary on this head in this unſet- 
tled climate, and evinces the neceſlity 
of parents ſuperintending thoſe to 
whoſe care they intruſt infant-children, 
ſince nurſery-maids are often. indiſ- 
creet in keeping them too long in the 
air at a time, which is a frequent occa- 
ſion of their taking cold, and deters 
many parents from ſending them abroad 
* often as they ps Another, and 
a worſe, 


the Extremes of Heat and Cold, 43 


a worſe, as well as common fault of 
nurſes and ſervants, is, that of ſtand- 
ing ſtill with children in their arms in 


a current of air, or even fitting down 


with other ſervants, and ſuffering chil- 
dren who can run about, to play at a 
little diſtance by themſelves, fit down 
on the graſs, and ſuch like; the con- 


ſequences of which are often a long 
confinement to a warm room, and ei- 


ther a prohibition againſt going out 


ſo much as they ought, or a freſh cold 
owing to ſome of the like irregularities. - 


Bor if children be properly clothed 


and attended to, they will not only en- 


dure a great deal of very cold, but of 
other inclement weather; though it 
has been obſerved, that caution and 


prudence are required in training up 


infants to. withſtand, and profit from 
being abroad when the air is very cold 
or moiſt. Notwithſtanding, it cer- 
wainly r be accompliſhed ; and it is 
a known 
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44 and ſudden Tranſitions of every 


a known fact, both amongſt the higher 
as well as inferiour ranks of people, 
that thoſe children are the healthieſt, 
and ſuffer the leaſt from colds, who 
are accuſtomed to be abroad in almoſt 
all kinds of weather. But to render 
children thus ſtrong and healthy, it is 
not ſufficient that they be abroad daily 
in a coach ; they ſhould be carried on 
the arm, and be put on their feet, at a 
proper age, and partake of ſuch exer- 
ciſe, for a reaſonable time, as ſhall 
keep them moderately warm, and bring 
them home in a glow, inſtead of wiſh- 
ing to ruſh towards a fire the moment 
they return; ſuch ſudden tranfitions 
being always improper, and only ren- 
der children more liable to take cold. 
A German writer has ſome ſuch 
pertinent remarks on this head as it 
will ſcarce be thought a digreſſion to 
tranſcribe. The important ſtepꝰ 
oe he ,) „%a man takes into this 
; * « world: 
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kind, unſuitable to the Infant Age. 45 


world imparts to him all the privi- 


leges thereof, of which this is one, 


the ability to bear the effects of the 


air, Why then debar him from this 
privilege? as he is all his life to 
be encompaſſed with this air, at one 


«© time cold, at another warm, now 


moiſt, again dry. For the cold of 


© the air fo anxiouſly avoided, brings 


along with it the means that ſecure 
againſt its own inclemency; the 
great ſtrength of fibres, imparted by 
it to the child, procures, by. means 
of a briſker circulation, a greater 


© degree of heat, and conſequently the 


reverſe of its violent impreſſion. 
This, indeed, may ſeem unintelli- 


gible to thoſe who imagine the hu- 


mian body to be only an -hydraulic 
machine, conſiſting of innumerable 


without a proper power, conſe- 
< quently 
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= quently without a ſufficient reaſon ; 
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not to thoſe who can. diſtinguiſh be- 


tween the effects of nature and art, 
who are appriſed of the power that 
moves the animal body; and that 
the ſenſations are ſuch a power, 
which ariſe without our knowledge 


and our will. To ſuch only it will 
be intelligible, in what manner an 


increaſed reſiſtance, produced by the 


cold in the ſolids and fluids, is ca- 


© pable of bracing the heart, the 


ſource of life. From a ſlight know- 


ee ledge of mechanics we come to un- 
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derſtand that the reſiſtance ' dimi- 
niſhes that power, which in animal 


bodies it "increaſes; come to ſee, 
that the moſt ingenious conſtruc. 


tions produce no manner of motion; 


that all mechanical laws are, indeed, 
perfectly juſt, but more accurately 


« to be determined, in order to a pro- 
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cc 


cc 
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cc 


cc 


per application of them to the hu- 
man body, in which the will, ima- 
gination, and ſenſations, are the 
ſprings of motion, without which 


all motion would ceaſe, and only 


leave a machine reſembling a water- 


work, to be carried about by wind.— 


We need only appeal to experience, 
which will teach us, that in order 


to a healthful ſtate, we need not be 


brought up like thoſe who are in- 
dulged with a bed of down, and a 


warm room, but thoſe, of whom 


no extraordinary care being taken, 


are greatly left to their own. dif- 


poſal.” #2: 
Ix is, indeed, generally owing. to 


ſudden tranſitions only that ſome in- 
fants. ſo readily take cold. This ſome- 
times happens as ſoon as they are born, 
and repeatedly during the month; the 
get ſymptom of which is that 


called 
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called the Suyfftes*, or ſtoppage of the 
noſe. This is, indeed, a trifling com- 
plaint, but as ſuch, may be Juſt no- 
ticed in this place. It uſually requires 
nothing more than a little pomatum, 
or pomade divine, to be put to the 
noſtrils when the child is laid in the 
cradle, or if this fail, a little white vi- 
triol may be diſſolved in roſe- water, 
and the bridge of the a_ often wetted 
with it, _ 

Ir will be adviſeable, in Wider to 
inure infants to the air, that they be 
ſhort- coated as early as the ſeaſon of 
the year will permit; but their dreſs 
ſhould be ſtill looſe and eaſy, and they 
may continue without ſtockings even 
two or three years, and boys till they 
are breeched., As to this change, 1 


„For a aiforder of this kind, of woch . ; 
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think, it might with more propriety 
be made in the beginning of winter, 
than in ſummer, as the dreſs upon the 
whole is warmer, eſpecially about the 
cheſt, which from having been open 


for three or four years, it ſeems rather 


ſtrange to cover, all at once, at the 


beginning of hot weather. 


Bur though I have faid children 


would be as well without ſtock- 
ings, for a conſiderable time, I 
muſt remark, that this poſition re- 
quires ſome diſcretion in the applica- 


tion. — Attention to Circumſtauces ſhould 


not only be the motto of phyſicians, 
but of common life, and we ſhould be 


guided by it in regard to all general 4 
rules. For want of this caution in 
the preſent inſtance, tender children 


ſuffer exceedingly in ſevere winters, 


and are diſtreſſed with chilblains merel 7 
for want of proper covering to their 
t VOL. III 0 E ; tender | 5 
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tender limbs. I have ſeen a child of 
four years old, the daughter of people 


of faſhioi,! | (who 1 know will pardon 


my mentioning. it) whoſe legs were 
covered 


With theſe forts- up to. the 
knee, and yet the lady could not be 
prevailed upon in time, to ſuffer ſtock- 
ings to be put on, becauſe ſtrong and 
healthy children are thought to be 
better without them. 

Tux fecond Article under. the 3 
of Nonnaturals refers to Mar and 


Da xx, and is worthy of ample diſ- 


cuſſion; having as yet been conſidered 
only in relation to the expediency of 
breaſt-milk, where that way —_— 
be Procured, oy 

Is: the firſt nite. it may . re- 
tnarked, that although an infant be 
ſuckled by its own mother, it certainly 
can ſtand in no real need of any food, 
till the Hine nature will bring milk 


4nto 


New-born Infants certainly do not gr 
into her breaſt, ſuppoſing the child be 
laid to it in proper time; which. 
doubtleſs, ought to be as ſoon as ſhe 
may, by ſleep or otherwiſe, be ſuffi- 


ciently refreſhed to undergo the little _ 


fatigue that an attempt to ſuckle may 
occaſion. This method, however un- 
uſual with ſome, is the moſt agreeable 
to nature, and to obſervations on the 
irrational ſpecies, who in many things 
are the very beſt guides we can follow. 
And herein, I am conſtrained to differ 
from a late writer whom I have more 
than once quoted with approbation ; 
for by means of putting the child 
early to rhe breaſt, eſpecially the firſt 
time of ſuckling, the nipple will be 
formed, and the milk be gradually 
brought on. Hence much pain and 
its conſequences, will be prevented, 
as well as the frequency of ſore nip- 
ng which in a firſt * have 

8 been 
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_ Hibs: 1 * ſeen a child of 
four years old, the daughter of people 


of faſhioii, + (who 1 know. will pardon 


my mentioning. it) whoſe legs were 
covered with theſe fores up to the 


knee, and yet the lady could not be 
prevailed upon in time, to: ſuffer ſtock- 
ings t to be put on, becauſe ſtrong and 
healthy children are thought to be 
better without them. 

Tur fecond Article under the how 
of Nonnaturals refers to Mar and 
Dzixk, and is worthy of ample diſ- 
cuſſion; having as yet been conſidered 
only in relation to the expediency of 
breaſt-milk, where n wy" m_ 
be procured. 5 

Is: the firſt nts it may ha re- 
Warhed, that although an infant be 
ſuckled by its own mother, it certainly 
can ſtand in no- real need of any food, 
till the nr nature will bring milk 
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Newborn Infants certainly do nor gr 


into her breaſt, ſuppoſing the child be 
laid to it in proper time; which, 
may, by ſleep or otherwiſe, be ſuffi- 


ciently refreſhed to undergo the little _ 


fatigue that an attempt to ſuckle may 
occaſion. This method, however un- 
uſual with ſome, is the moſt agreeable 
to nature, and to obſervations on the 
irrational ſpecies, who in many things 
are the very beſt guides we can follow. 
And herein, I am conſtrained to differ 
from a late writer whom I have more 
than once quoted with approbation ;. 
for by means of putting the child. 
early to the breaſt, eſpecially the firſt 
time of ſuckling, the nipple will be 
formed, and the milk be gradually 
brought on. Hence much pain and 
its conſequences, will be prevented, 
as well as the frequency of ſore nip- 
8 which in a firſt lying-in, have 

ES nl 


fand: in need of a any ba” 


1 wont to occaſion no inconſider- 
able trouble. But ſhould this, or 
even an abſceſs take place, they are 
both far leſs diſtreſſing. under proper 
management than has been uſually im- 
agined*, However, ſhould the mo- 
ther be unable to ſuckle, and a wet- 
nurſe be engaged, there can be no 
harm in putting the child to the breaſt, 
after it has taken a doſe or two of the 
opening medicine; or ſhould it be 
brought up by hand, and not eaſily 
kept quiet, a ſpoonfull or two of wa- 


* See a Treatiſe upon Ulcers before mentioned, 
in which the ill- abſceſs, and ſore iniffiles are fully 
conſidered, and a ſucceſsful, and eaſy method of 
treatment pointed out. Amongſt other little con- 
trivances to obviate the latter evil, as well as 
otherwiſe aſſiſt the ſuckling mother, .the vegetable 
nipple-cover, ſold. at Bacon s in; Oxford-ftreet, is 
worthy of trial, where the evil is not ſo great as 
to require the aſſiſtanee of that contrived ts Mrs. 
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for ſeveral Hours after they are born, 53 | 


| ter-gruel, ſweetened with a little Lif- 
bon-ſugar, or honey, may be given 
for this purpoſe, which will uſually 
ſet it aſleep; after which it will be 
ready for whatever culinary food ſhall. 
be thought proper for it. 
Ap on this article,” a vaſt croud of 
ablurdities open upon us at once; and 
many of them with the ſanction of 
cuſtom and authority. I ſhall firſt 
advert to the thickneſs of the food:. 
and it has, indeed, been matter of 
wonder, how the cuſtom of ſtuffing 
new- born infants with bread could be- 
come ſo univerſal, or the idea firſt 
enter the mind of a parent; that ſuch 
heavy food could be fit for its nouriſn- 
ment. It were well if the fond mo- 
ther, and all well inclined nurſes had 
more juſt ideas of the manner in which 

we are nouriſhed ; and eſpecially, that 
it 1s not from the great quantity, nor 
E 3 from 


from the quality of the food, abſtract- 
edly conſidered. They may very eaſily 
conceive; that our nouriſhment ariſes 
from the uſe the ſtomach makes of the 
food it receives, which is to paſs 
through ſuch a change, called digeſ- 
tion, as renders it balſamic, and fit to 
renew the maſs of blood, which is 
daily waſting and conſumed. An im- 
proper kind, or too great a quantity 
taken at a time, or too haſtily, before 
the ſtomach has duly diſpoſed of its 
former contents, prevents this work 
of digeſtion, and by making bad 
juices, weakens inſtead of ſtrengthens 
the habit; and in the end produces 
Worms, Gonvulfions, Rickets, King's- 
Evil, flow Fevers, Purging, and ge- 
neral Decay. 

NarTvuxe,:: it ſhould be conſidered, 
has provided only milk, for every 
animal adapted to draw it from the 


Mik is cerlainly the maſt natural, 55 
breaſt, and that of women is certainly 
amongſt the thinneſt of them; but at 
the ſame time, far more nutritive than 
bread, and, probably, than any other 
milk, as it contains a greater propor- 
tion of ſaccharine matter“, which is 
thought to be that quality in all our 
food which renders it nutricious. It 
geſtion, will lie longer on the ſtomach 
both of infants and adults, and hence, 
probably, becauſe it ſatisfies. the pre- 
ſent cravings, it has been conceived 
nn n n | mp 

* "The der, 0 or falt, of Kuiman-nitth js is one third 


more in quantity, and its extract, or ſolid con- 


tents, is double as much as in co Ses * 
Table at the end of the Iniroduction. 


+ Under this term is comprehen, a bil- 


evith and every. ſimilar Preparation of, baked 
| flour. C | 
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riſhment; though mixed up only with 
Vater, as it too frequently is, it is far 
leſs nutritive than has been imagined. 
Children ought to be frequently hun- 
gry and as often ſupplied with light 
food, of which milk is really the moſt 
nouriſhing that we are acquainted 
with. This could never be doubted, 
but from its pafſing fo quickly out of 
the ſtomach; on which account, in- 
deed, though not the propereſt food 
for adults, employed at hard labour, 
and many hours from home, it is the 
fitteſt of all for the ſedentary life of a 
tender infant, who cannot get that 
nouriſhment from bread or other ſolid 
food, of which the ſtomach of the adult 
1s capable. It muft have been for want 
of attention to this confideration, that 
Dr. AxMsTRONG has ſaid fo much in 
favour of bread and other thick victu- 
abr which, by the bye, he _—_—_— to 
y 7:1 maKe 
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make uſe of for his own children (from 
its ſucceſs in whom he has ventured 
to recommend it, ) at the age of ſix or 
ſeven months; a matter very different 
from ſtuffing an infant with it almoſt 
as ſoon as it is born. For every thing 
the ſtomach cannot digeſt, it has been 
ſaid, may be juſtly conſidered as a 
poiſon, which if not puked up, nor 
very ſoon voided by ſtool, may occa- 
ſion fickneſs, gripes, what are called 
inward-ſits, and all the train of bowel 
complaints, which may terminate in 
one or other of the evils juſt men- 
tioned. 

MI x itſelf, F like all the other ani- 
at Juices). is produced from food 
taken in by the mother, and is the 
richeſt part of it. It is in her ſtomach 
that the aliment is diſſolved, or di- 
geſted, which by a combination of 
powers in the appropriated parts for 
preparing the chyle, is ſo far anima- 
| lized 
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lized as to be converted into a kind of 
white blood; from whence it has been 
obſerved, every animal body is daily 
recruited. Hence it is very apparent, 
that previous to an infant having ac- 
quired ſtrength enough to convert ſolid 

food into this wholeſome: chyle, or 
white blood, the parent, by this wiſe 
ſubſtitution in nature, has, in a great 
meaſure, previouſſy, accompliſhed this 
work for the infant ſhe is to nouriſh. 
During infancy, therefore, both na- 
ture and reaſon moſt clearly point out 
the n of a milk diet®; m__ 


„ Whether the parent be able'to in fogkle 1 own. 
Child, or that office be performed by a hired- 
nurſe, is not here particularly conſidered. The 
deſign is only to prove that milk is in general the 
moſt proper food for an infant. Whether that, 

indeed, be Prepared by its. on mother, a nurſe, 
or by ſuch animals as the cow, or the aſs, is equally 
to the purpoſe; and where the former cannot be 
had, the beſt, and maſt natural * n 
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how long it ought to be perſevered in, 
or infants wholly confined to it, is not 
eaſily. aſcertained, and will be further 
conſidered in its place, with a latitude 
that the queſtion demands. There is 
a period in life, indeed, to which this 
nutriment is more particularly adapted, 
both experience and theory demon- 
ſtrating it to be more ſuitable to 
young people than adults; and it has 
been obſerved, that it does not ap- 


pear, that the ſtomach of the cow will 


produce the ſame change upon milk, 
as that of the calf. does, which is, 
therefore, conſtantly made uſe of in 
dairies, for ſeparating the curd from | 
the whey. | 
Ir can ſcarcely be improper before 
I entirely quit the article of ſuckling. 
to relate a recent inſtance, and a re- 
markable one out of many, as a proof 
of the degree to which infants may 
. for the breaſt, even to the great 
hazard 
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hazard of periſhing for the want of it, 
where the real cauſe of the diſeaſe is 
not ſuſpected. This little hiſtory will 
likewiſe further ſerve to illuſtrate the 
preference of human-milk which has 
been ſo ſtrongly inſiſted upon. 
Tux little infant alluded to was very 
healthy when it was three months old, 
and was then weaned on account of 
the illneſs of the wet- nurſe; but ſoon 
afterwards ceaſed to thrive, and had 
continual bowel complaints. At the 
age of nine months I was deſired to 
viſit it, and was informed that it flept 
very little, was almoſt inceſſantly cry- 
ing, and had for many days brought 
up nearly all its food, was become 
very rickety, and had all the appear- 
ance of an infant almoſt ſtarved. Trial 
had been made of every kind of food, 
except the breaſt, and the child been 
many weeks under the care of an ex- 
1:64 apothecary; was conſtantly 


in 
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in a ſtate of purging, and; ſeemed to 
have been juſt kept alive by art. 
O the firſt ſight of the child, and 
upon the very face of this account, it 
was very evident, that the infant was 
not nouriſhed by the food jit received, 
and that the complaint lay wholly in 
the firſt-paſſages. But reduced as it 


was, I had little expectation from 


.medicines, and therefore gave as my 
opinion that either the child ſtill pined 
For-the breaſt in which cafe, I doubted 
not, it would take it, though it had 
now been weaned ſix months; or, that 
it ought to be carried immediately 
into the country, and be ſupported for 
ſome time only upon aſſes milk, or 
perhaps be fed, now and then, with a 
n good broth. bl 
My advice being: A ado 
. breaſt was procured, which the infant 
ſeized the moment it was put to it, 
2 after ſucking ſufficiently, ſoon fell 
8 * 


62 and recovering upon getting it.) 
aſleep for ſeveral hours; waked with 
out ſcreaming, and took the breaſt 
again. It is ſufficient to add, that the 
child ceaſed to puke or be purged, 
and recovered from that hour; and 
after ſucking eight or nine months 
longer, became in the * a fine heal- 
thy child. So 

ALTHOV H this inflnce has forms 
thing extraordinary in it in reſpect to 
the length of time the child had been 
taken from the breaſt; and though 
infants are generally completely weaned 
in fix or ſeven days at the furtheſt, it 
is yet no uncommon thing for chil- 
dren, when ill, to take to it again, 
after ſeeming to be thoroughly weaned 
for three or four weeks. And this 
circumſtance is the more worthy of 
notice, as it ſometimes is a very for- 
tunate one; and ſhould encourage pa- 
rents to make the trial whenever in- 
fants newly weaned may be ſeixed with 


any 
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any complaint, under which a return 
to the breaſt may be uſeful, - Such, 
particularly, is the hooping-cough ; 
under which I have known a child of 
more than a year old; and apparently 
thoroughly weaned for a- month, take 
to the breaſt of a ſtranger very cheer- 
fully, in the preſence of its former 
nurſe, with the precaution only of 
leading it to make the firſt attempts 
during the night. Such children for 
the firſt few days turn away from the 
new wet-nurſe to their former one, as 
ſoon as they have ſatisfied themſelves 
at the breaſt, and go back to the nurſe 
again very readily whenever they find 
an inclination to ſuck. 
Io return; I am free then to lay 3 it 
down as an axiom, that milk ought to 
be the chief part of the diet of infants 
for a certain time, whether it be breaſt- 
milk or any other, and that it will 
Prove ſufficiently nouriſhing for nine- 


teen - 
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teen out of twenty ; I might perhaps 
ſay ninety-nine out of a hundred: ex- 
ceptions, I believe, there may be, but 
much fewer children would periſh if 
no exception were to be made, than 

by abſurdly ruſhing into the contrary 
extreme. But ſuppoſing a very ſtrong 
child, at the end of the month, really 
not ſatisfied with milk only, and al- 
ways craving the moment it has been 
thus fed, it, doubtleſs, may have a lit- 
tle boiled bread added to it, two or 
three times in a day; but I ſhould be 
very cautious of extending it further*. 


* In Faly, Holland, Turkey, and through the 
% whole Levant, children are rarely allowed any 
% other es than the breaſt- milk, during the firſt 
« year:”” (Burrox) and the Savages in Canada 
ſuckle for four or five, and often fix or Teven 
years—In ſome extreme northern climates, (as 
hath already been remarked) we know they can 
have no other food, for a long time; and yet, there, 
the death of an infant is-as rare an event as that of 
a ſuckling mother. | 
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relalively conſidered, and 65 
In the caſe however, of an infant at 


the breaſt, if it be always eraving as 


ſoon as it is taken from it, the occa- 


fion of its craving will generally be 


found to be in the nurſe's milk; pre- 
viouſſy therefore to allowing a more 


folid food, the quality of the milk, as 
well as the ſtate of the nurſe's health 
ſhould be inquired into, and the milk 


be changed if its goodneſs be ſuſ- 
pected. Perhaps where bread and milk 


is allowed, whether at a very early or 


a later period, it would be an advan- 
tage to boil a piece of roll, together 
with the upper eruſt, in a good deal 
of water, till it is very foft, by which 
means the bread will part with ſome of 
its aceſcent quality; the water ſhould 


then be ſtrained off, and the bread 
mixed up with the milk, which ought 


to be boiled if the child is very young, 
or inclined to a purging. AY 
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Ir would, I perceive, lead me be- 
yond all bounds to enter further into 
this matter; and I ſhould not, indeed, 
have ſaid ſo much on the ſubject, had 
I not had it much at heart to perſuade 
thoſe whoſe affections would ever lead 
them right, were their judgments not 
previouſly perverted—T ſhall only add, 
that infants certainly ought not to be 
fed lying on their backs, but fitting 
upright ; as they will in this poſition 
ſwallow their food more eaſily, as well 
as more readily perceive when they 
have had enough. So alſo children 
nouriſhed at the breaſt ought to be 
withdrawn from it for a few moments, 
eſpecially juſt after waking from a long 
ſleep; for hereby, beſides other advan- 


tages, much undue labour to the ſtom- 


ach will be prevented, as well as ena- 
bling it to retain what it has acquired; 
a part of which i is otherwiſe frequently 
thrown up. 


Ir 
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Ir Milk be the proper food for in- 
fants brought up by hand, the next in- 
quiry will naturally be, what milk is 
beſt? and what is the fitteſt inſtru- 
ment for feeding with? And it is from 
long experience, as well as from rea- 
ſon and analogy, that I venture again 
to recommend the ingenious contriv= 
ance of the late Dr. Huon Smirtn, ſet 
forth ſome years ago in a treatiſe on 
the Management of Children, in a ſe- 
ries of letters addrefſed to married- 
women. The milk he likewiſe ad- 
viſes, is cow's milk in preference to all 
others, as being the moſt nouriſhing, 
and therefore, in general, the moſt 
proper; and I wiſh to refer the inqui- 
ſitive reader to ſuch other reaſons as 
the Doctor has given, to which I can 
add nothing but my own experience of 
their validity. To the milk ſhould be 
added a little thin gruel, or barley- 

F 2 water, 
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water, which forms a very ſmooth and 
pleaſant nouriſhment. A few weeks 
after birth, (and I think in general the 
ſooner the better) inſtead of the barley- 
water or gruel, there ſhould be mixed 
with the milk a ſmall quantity of a 
light jelly made from harts-horn ſhav- 
ings, boiled in water to the conſiſtence 
that veal broth acquires when it has 
| ſtood to be cold*. The deſign of the 

Jelly is obvious and rational, at once 
calculated to render the food more nu- 
tritive, as well as to correct, in ſome 
meaſure the aceſcency of the milk; 
this quality being thought to abound 


* There is ſometimes a difliculty in making this 
jelly, on account of the harts-horn being bad; 
thoſe who ſhave it, often mixing with it the ſhav- 
ings of trotters, which may, however, be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their brittleneſs. If the ſhavings are 
good, two ounces of them boiled very ſlowly in a 
quart of water to a pint, will make the jelly of a 
proper conſiſtence. = 


in 
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in the milk of different animals, in 
proportion to the quantity of vegeta- 
bles on which they feed. And the 
milk of quadrupeds, we know, is pro- 
duced from vegetable juices only, 
whilſt breaſt-milk is formed by a mix- 
ture of animal and vegetable food. A 
little Liſbon-ſugar may be added to 
this compound of jelly and milk, if 
the child be not inclined to a purg- 
ing, or in that caſe a little loaf ſugar ; 
but the leſs of either the better, It 
will be proper to have the milk and 
jelly warmed ſeparately, and no more 
at a time than may be wanted ; when 
it ſhould be put into the ſmall pot Dr. 
SMITH has contrived for the purpoſe, 
which muſt be very carefully cleanſed 
and ſcalded, at leaſt once every day, 
and the ſpout be thoroughly rinſed, 
leſt any ſour curds ſhould ſtick about 
it; and to this end, it may be conve- 

Ine 3 nient 
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nient to be provided with two“. At 


firſt the milk ought to be boiled, to 
render it leſs opening, but when the 
child is ſeveral months old, or may 
chance to be coſtive, the milk need 
only be warmed. If it be freſh from 
the cow, and very rich, a portion of 
water may be added to it, whilſt the 


*The objection to this mode of feeding, that the 
pot may often be left foul, and therefore the food 
become ſour, appears to me to be very far fetched ; 
fince if nurſes are not to be depended upon in mat- 
ters of cleanlineſs, and the ſweetneſs of the food 
they are to adminiſter, we can truſt them in no- 


thing, and infants muſt be continually ſuffering ; 


there being a hundred particulars efſential to chil- 
dren's health, in which ſervants cannot be always 
ſuperintended, but muſt be entirely confided in. 
HaviNnG been often ſent to for a direction to the 
ſhops where the infant feeding-pot may be met 
with, I notice in this place that it is always kept 
at Mr. Philiþs's in Oxford-ſtreet, near Cavendiſh- 
ſquare ; Storer's in Piccadilly, near to Park-lane, 


and at Neale's Staffordſhire- warehouſe in St. Paul's 
Church-yard. 


3 


Whilſt by affording ſome little fatigue Tr 
infant is very young. Indeed, it ought 
to be as new as poſſible, ſince milk, 
as an animal juice, probably contains 
ſome fine ſubtile particles, which eva- 
porate upon its s being ad. out of the 
body. | | 
Toon I have ak cows milk is 
aſially: preferable to any other, it will 
be conceived, that I mean to infants 
who are ſtrong and healthy. Aﬀes 
milk, on the other hand, being more 
"ſuitable for many tender infants dur- 
ing the firſt three or four weeks, or 
perhaps for a longer time, as well as 
for children who are much purged; as 
it is thinner and having far lefs curd 
than any other milk, it fits much 
lighter on the ſtomach, both of tender 
infants and adults. And, perhaps, it 
may be inferred, from the very dif- 
ferent proportion of cream, and of 
cheeſy principles, that the milks of 
di ferent animals contain, that provi- 
g FS. dence 


72 .to the child, in the manner that © 

dence has rather conſidered the benefit 
of man than of the young of various 
quadrupeds ; ; though, doubtleſs, the 
milk is likewiſe properly adapted to 
them. 

In regard 1 to the nods of feeding in in- 
fants, I can ſay from experience, that 
for the delicate and tender at leaſt, the 
boat, the ſpoon, and the horn, are in 
no wiſe comparable to the pot ; which 
is ſo contrived, not only as to pleaſe 
the child by its reſemblance to the 
nipple, and the milk coming lowly 
into its mouth, but alſo to afford the 
infant ſome little degree of labour, in 

order to acquire the quantity it needs, 
(which the horn does not ;) by which 
means the food 1s alſo duly mixed with 
the . bland . ſecretions. of the mouth, 
which are neceſſary to digeſtion. . The 
like little fatigue takes place in chil- 
dren nouriſhed, at the breaſt, and by 
this mean it is, that infants, eſpecially 
OR when 
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when very young, are not ſo apt to 
overſuck, as they are to be overfed by 
the boat or the ſpoon, the food of 
which being ſweet and pleaſant, and 
requiring only the trouble, or rather 
the pleaſure of ſwallowing, the child 
is tempted to take too much at a time ; 
whilſt the nurſe often forces down a 
fecond or third boat-full, in order to 
put a ſtop to the cries, which indigeſ- 
tion from the firſt or ſecond may have 
occaſioned. 1558 | 

Some writers have detracted Rom 
the advantages of this mode of feed- 
ing, by obſerving, that infants may be 
fed as flowly and cautiouſly by the 
ſpoon : but the fact is, that this is, in- 
deed, one of the things in which ſer- 
vants, in-general, cannot be depended 
upon, whilſt there are ſuch tempta- 
tions to the-contrary, (at leaſt I have 
not met with many who could; ) nor 
—_ children, indeed, oftentimes en- 
2 dure 
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74 is not tempted to take too muchat a time. 


dure ſlow feeding, if they can anywiſe 
prevent it, but will be ſcreaming all 
the while, inſtead of being kept quiet 
by their food: though the hope of qui- 
eting them, it has been obſerved, is 
frequently the nurſe's ſole motive for 
giving it. But when an infant can get 
it only ſlowly from the pot, and yet is 
itſelf all the while employed in the bu- 
ſineſs, it will be agreeably diverted 
while it is acquiring its nouriſhment, 
in the ſame manner that it is ware 
at the breaſt. | | 
. Taz pot is formed in e 1 of 


| : an Argyle, Or gravy- pot, with a long 


ſpout, riſing from the bottom, and 
pierced only with a few ſmall holes at 
the end, which is to be covered with a 
piece of vellum, or parchment; which 
being left looſe a little way over the 
ſpout, is ſoft and pleaſant to the in- 
fant's mouth, and it has been ſaid, is 
nearly as acceptable to many children 

3 as 
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as the breaſt, as I have often been a 


witneſs. 
Tunis manner of feeding is not only 
pleoſime to the child but very conve- 
nient to the nurſe, and the food equally 
at hand in the night as the day, being 
eaſily kept warm by a lamp, or even 
in the bed. The only objection I have 
ever known made to it by thoſe who 
have made trial of it, is that which I 


eſteem one of its greateſt recommen- | 


dations, which is, that children thus 
fed are frequently hungry, that is, they 
are what nature deſigned them to be; 
this food fitting light on the ſtomach, 


and being eaſily digeſted, like the 


breaſt-milk, children often need a ſup- 
ply of it. 
ISnAII juſt mention another popu- 


lar objection to the plan here recom- 
mended. This is taken from ſome fine 
children we meet with, who have been 
Wan up by hand from the birth, 


and 
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and fed with thick bread victuals all 
the day long, whilſt we every now and 
then ſee ſome of thoſe who have been 
debarred that ſort of diet, weak and 
tender till they become a year or two 
old. Not to ſtop here to obſerve, that 
this objection militates equally againſt 
children living on the breaſt, though 
that is the food nature has deſigned for 
them, it will be ſufficient to ſay, that 
it is only ſtrong children who may be 


bred up almoſt anywiſe, that can at all 
digeſt thick victuals; that there are 
others who cannot endure the leaſt 
thickening in their food, nor any kind 


of bread; and that weakly infants, who 
are Tearcely preſerved by the moſt 
careful attention to their food, would 
fooh be hurried out of the world if that 
attention were withheld. And this re- 
minds me of an obſervation of a very 
judicious friend in the north of Eng- 


land, which greatly ſurpriſed 1 me at the: 


e 
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time, as I had never met with any ob- 
ſervation from him before, the pro- 
priety of which has not been exceed- 
ingly obvious and convincing. Upon 
ſeeing a number of fine. children ane 
day in London, he with ſome ſhrewd- 
neſs obſerved, that we did not ſeem ta 
have ſo many weakly half-ſtarved chil. 
dren as he met with in the country, 
and that he had often before made the 
like obſervation in his journies to town. 
It appeared to me that my friend muſt 
lie under ſome miſtake, and I accord- 
ingly mentioned my ſurpriſe at ſuch a 
_ remark coming from him; when he 
removed my aſtoniſhment by inſiſting 

on the fact, with the following obvi- 
ous ſolution of it, I apprehend, ſays 
he, there are ſcarcely any but fine and 
ſtrong children i in London, who live to 
be two or three years old, the weaker 
ones, for want of good air, and exer- 
ciſe, finking under their infirmities ; 
whilſt 


— 
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whilſt the tendereſt children in the 
country by being turned out to crawl 
in the wholeſome open air, or by fit- 
ting at the door almoſt all the day, 
eſcape the fatality of your groſs air and 
warm nurſeries, and ſurvive the try- 
ing periods of infancy, though ſome of 
them remain weak and rickety till they 
become old enough to endure ſevere 
exerciſe, which is alone able to 
ſtrengthen them effeQtually. 

I Av no doubt of there being cer- 
tain exceptions to the mode of feed- 
ing I have recommended, that are 
worthy of more attention, although 
very few have actually come to my 
knowledge, and though I am per- 
ſuaded, that as a general plan, it is 


both a natural and ſalutary one. In- 


ſtances 'may be met with, however, 
of ſome very robuſt children who may 
require a more nouriſhing, and per- 
haps ſomewhat- more ſolid diet; and 

R110 the 


79 4 Change ſhould be made from time to time, 


the ſtate of bowels in others, will call 
for a greater variety of food, and of a 


kind not calculated to be adminiſtered. 


in the mode here recommended, as 
hath been already noticed under the 


head of purging. On theſe accounts, 
I would offer another. obſervation or 


two in regard to the thicker kind of 
victuals; and firſt, that in families 
accuſtomed to bring up their children 
by the ſpoon, I think I have found a 
greater number of infants well nou- 
riſhed by the French, or the Uxbridge- 
roll boiled in water to a jelly, and 
afterwards- diluted with milk, . than on 
any other kind of - pap. From ſuck 
families I have likewiſe learned, that 
ſome change in the food is, however, 


frequently. neceſſary, and will be in- 


dicated by the degree of reliſh which 


the infant may diſcover towards diffe- 
rent kinds of food, as well as by their 


effects on the bowels; though the 
| | child 
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8 to render the food more nutritive 


child be not ſuppoſed to be at ſuch 
times really unwell. Such changes 
principally reſpect the different kinds 
of bread, or other farinaceous ſub- 
ſtance uſually mixed with milk, and 
ſometimes the ſubſtitution of broth, 
for a few days, in the * of the 
utter... 

| Warn children wk up by. hand 
W four or five months old, eſpe- 
cially if ſtrong and healthy, they may, 
doubtleſs, be allowed a thicker kind 
of victuals, becauſe their digeſtive 
powers being by this time become 
ſtronger, they are able to extract 
good nouriſhment from it; though this 
change is not equally. neceſſary for 
children brought up at the breaſt, at 
leaſt, ſuch do not require it ſo early; 
breaſt milk being more nouriſhing, 


* More orecife directions, in the caſe of diſeaſe, 
will be noticed further on. See wo the article 


3 N. l. 
; "than 


— 


as Children grow older ; 81 | 


than any other. The firſt addition of 
this kind, however, whenever it be= 
comes neceflary, I am perſuaded, ought 
to be beef-tea or broth, which with 
a little bread beat up in it in the form 


of panada, will be at onde an agree- 


able and wholeſome change, and pre- 


pare them for further advances in this 


way. But as this cannot well be given 
oftener than once or twice a day, a 
little bread and milk may alſo be al- 
lowed them every morning and even- 
ing, as their. ſtrength and circum- 


ſtances may require. A cruff of bread 
likewiſe, as ſoon as the child has a 
couple of teeth, will amuſe and nou- a 


riſh it, whilſt it will aſſiſt the cutting 
of the reſt, - as well as carry down a 
certain quantity of ſpittle; a ſecretion, 


it has been ſaid, too precious to be 


loſt, eſpecially when the digeſtive- 
powers are to be further employed. 
As the child grows older, to broth. 
"VOL. ITT, 9 may 
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82 when having acquired more Strength, 


may be added light puddings, made 
of bread, ſemolina, tapioca“, or rice; 
falep boiled in milk, and ſuch like. 
But to feed a child with veal, chicken, 
or other animal food, before nature 
hath given it teeth enough to chew it, 
howſoever ſmall it may be minced in 
the kitchen, is altogether unnatural, 
and can prove nouriſhing only to ſuch 
children, as from the great ſtrength 
of their natural conſtitution, need leaſt 
of all the. aſſiſtance of art. It is by 
degrees _ that children ought to 


+5 The beſt 25 I I Hon. comes | from the 
French Weſt-India Hands, and is called by the ge- 
neral term, farine. It is in very common uſe alſo 
in our We/-India lands, where it is made into 
thin cakes, and is called caſada: in this form, 
therefore, it is moſt likely to be genuine, and may 
be preſerved for a very long time. Two ounces of 
tapioca ſhould be boiled ſlowly in three pints of 
| water, to a quart, and be tlien paſſed through a 
ſieve; a little milk being added, or not, as cir- 
— Te ted direct. 


be 
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be brought to ſuch food ; which at 
a certain period, indeed, is as neceſſary 
as a light diet at an earlier age: for 
it is certain, that the error of ſome 
parents runs the contrary way, and 
their children are kept too long upon 
a fluid, or too ſlender diet, whence 

their bellies and joints become en- 
| larged, and the bones of the lower 
extremities too weak to ſupport: them, 
at an age when they want more ex- 
erciſe than their nurſes can give them. 
For when they go alone, not only is a 
little light meat and certain vegetables 
to be allowed them once a day, or 
alternately, with broths, puddings, or 
blamange, white-pot, cuſtards, and 
ſuch like kitchen preparations of milk, 
but even a little red wine is beneficial 
to many conſtitutions. This will not 
only promote digeſtion, and obviate 
in great meaſure a diſpoſition to worms, 
* by ſtrengthening the habit, will 
„„ alſo 


84 7. bey become better able to bear it. 


alſo render children leſs liable to be- 
come rickety, at the very period they 
are very much diſpoſed to it. Such 
a plan is the rather inſiſted upon, be- 
cauſe ſome parents the moſt deſirous 
of doing right, fall into a like miſtake 
even in regard to older children, 


= whom they keep too low, allowing 


animal food only every other day to 
thoſe of four or five years of age; 
which, unleſs in very particular ha- 
bits, is ſurely an error. But ſo many 
little infants, on the other hand, fall a 
facrifice to the uſe of indigeſtible food 
: under the age of ſix months, being 
carried off by vomiting, purging, or 
fits, that whoever would preſerve them 
over the moſt dangerous period of in- 


fancy, cannot too ata attend to 
their diet at this time“. 
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„The average of births annually, within the 
bills of mortality, for ten ſucoeflive years, as 
| & 1 taken 


1 
Frede times of Feeding Infants; 8 5 


IT is a common direction in works 
of this kind, to point out the pro- 
pereſt times for feeding an infant 


taken a few years ago, was 16,283; out of which 
were buried under e years of age 10,145, and 
from amongſt theſe 7,987 were under 29 years. 
So that almoſt 270 thirds of the children born in 
London and its environs, become loft to ſociety, 
and more than three fourths of theſe die under 22 
years of age, —This proves how hazardous a period 
that of infancy is, in this country; and I am ſorry 
there is ſo much reaſon to be. perſuaded; that the 
want of air, exerciſe, and a proper diet, has ad- 
ded, unneceſſarily, to its dangers; there being 
no ſuch mortality in barbarous nations, whoſe in- 
habitants live in a ſtate of nature, nor in any part 
of the known world, amongſt other young ani- 
mals.— Although theſe, and other calculations I 
| have ſeen, ſhould be found ever ſo accurate, it is 
a pleaſant reflection, (to whatſoever the circum- 
ſtance may be owing) that fince the time they 
were taken, the proportion of deaths at the early 
period above alluded to, has been very conſidera- 
_ bly decreaſing ; and the writer has noticed for 
ſome years, that the average of deaths according 
to theſe bills has not been more than i in /ixteen 1 
| which i is but little more than one thirds | 
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brought up by hand, and to direct 
how often it may ſafely be fed. I 


ſhall juſt obſerve therefore, that no 


adequate rules can be laid down on 
the occaſion, and on that account 
none ought to be attempted, ſince 
none can be ſufficiently comprehen- 
ſive; and I am happy in not being 
at all at a loſs in this inftance, where- 
in writers have differed fo widely. 
For infants not uſually taking too 
much at a time in the manner of feed- 
ing that has been recommended, on 
account of the little fatigue which, 
it was obſerved, they undergo in ac- 
quiring their nouriſhment, may gene- 
rally be permitted to partake of it as 
often as they might of the breaſt. 
This is, however, by no means the 
caſe, when children are allowed to 
eat thick victuals, and are fed by 
the ſpoon, by which, it has been 
ſaid, they are . in danger of 
2 taking 
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taking too much ; an evil that cannot 
be too often pointed out. as 
Bzrore I cloſe this head of the ma- 
nagement of children, perhaps the 
moſt important of all, I ſhall point 
out the moſt ſuitable diet under the 
different complaints to which they are 
moſt liable. And after the hints that 
have been thrown out through the 
former part of this work, I need only 
obſerve, that as light a diet as is poſſi- 
ble is uſually called for when a child 
is unwell, let the diſorder be almoſt 
whatever it may. If a fever ſhould 
accompany it, the child will require 
ſtill leſs food than in any other com- 
plaint, but plenty of drinks; which- 
may alſo be ſo calculated as to furniſh- 
nearly as much nouriſhment as the 
infant will require, and may in ſum-. 
mer-time be given cold. Such are 
barley-water, water in which a cruſt 
of bread has been boiled; and thin 
„„ Ss tapiocaz . 


38 when ill, muſt be carefully adapted 


tapioca; or if a purging attends, rice- 
water, and a drink made of harts- 
horn - ſhavings, with a little baked 
flour in it. In this complaint, where- 
in more nouriſhment is required to 
_ ſupport the child than under moſt 
others, (if not attended with fever) 
| baked flour mixed up with boiled 
milk, (as mentioned under the article 
of purging) * is admirably calculated 


both as a proper diet and medicine; 


and if kept in a dry place, may be 
preſerved fit for uſe for a conſiderable 
time. A like ſuitable food, forming 
_ a. pleaſant variety, may be made of a 

table-ſpoonfull of ground rice: boiled 

with a little cinnamon, in half a pint 
of water, till the water is nearly con- 
ſumed; a pint. of milk ſhould then 
be added to it, and the whole fimmer 
for five minutes; it is afterwards to be 
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ſtrained through a lawn ſieve, and 
made palatable with a little ſugar, Ii! 
this way, or joined with baked flour, 
milk may generally be made to agree 
very well even when the bowels are 
purged; and when it does ſo, proves 
exceedingly nouriſhing. Should it 
chance to diſagree, owing to the great 

-acidity of the firſt- paſſages, good beef- 
broth ought to be made trial of, which 
may be thickened with baked flour, 
inſtead of bread, and makes a very 
pleaſant diet. Likewiſe the patent- 
ſagoe, properly boiled, adding to every 
half-pint a large tea-ſpoonfull of red 
Port wine, for the uſe of infants of a 
week old; cautiouſly increaſing the 
quantity of wine, as they. grow older. 
A large family of children, whoſe 
| bowels had been continually difor- 
dered in the uſe of various other food, 
has been brought up by this, which 
was continued till they had four, or 


more 


— 
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more teeth, and were able to partake 
of puddings, and other common food. 

PkRHAPs much more has been ſaid 
on the ſubject of acidity, by ſome 
writers, than really ought to have 
been; or it may at leaſt be ſuſpected, 

that a proper attention has not been 
paid to the peculiar circumſtances of 
infants, who are all much diſpoſed 
to it. Acidity when injurious, is, 
probably, oftentimes rather an effect, 
than the firſt caufe of the diforders of 

infants. It ſeems, indeed, to be na- 
tural to them, ariſing alike from the 
weakneſs of their organs of àigeſtion, 
and the nature of their food; though 
there is no doubt, that their com- 
plaints are afterwards aggravated by 
an abounding acid, or rather, proba- 
bly, from this natural acid becoming 
morbidly acrid, through over-feeding, 
and other errors in their diet, or from 


its being accidentally confined in the 
| _ 
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firſt-paſſages, as hath been noticed 
in the Introduction. Nature, how- 
ever, ſeems to have deſigned the food 
of. infants to be aceſcent, and till the 
body be diſordered, and digeſtion 
hurt by one cauſe or other“, this 
quality of their food is not likely to 
be very injurious to them, and pro- 
bably, far leſs ſo than food of a very 
alcaline nature would be, with a like 
weak digeſtion. It is true, indeed, 
that as many ſimilar complaints in 
adults, who feed on different diets, 
will have their varieties, and each 
have ſome relation to the different 
qualities of their food; ſo it is not to 
be wondered at, that the complaints 
ef infants ſhould be attended with 


4 © died cauſe, it ** been n may be an 
over quantity, or too ſweet a food, or a heavy and 
indigeſtible diet; which, indeed, prove more fre- 
quent occafions of a 2 1 than any 
* elſe. 


wind 


* 


92 The former is leſs hurtful than is 
wind and other marks of acidity, 
which in adults are uſually the leaſt 
hurtful of all; and are, indeed, for 
the moſt part, pretty eaſily corrected 
in children, while that is the only 
complaint. When they are much trou- 
bled with wind, therefore, it cannot 
be wrong to mix ſome carminative 
ſeeds, or the waters diſtilled from 
them, now and then, with their food, 
ſuch as ſweet-fennel, or cardamom 
ſeeds, very finely bruiſed; but dill- 
water is that I have generally recom- 
mended, and being a liquid, is always 
ready to be added to the food, with- 
out loſs of time. But though ſuch 
an occaſional addition to their food 
is often exceedingly uſeful, I cannot 
help ſpeaking againſt its being made 
a a conſtant practice, by which children 
not only ſuffer when by accident, or 
abſence from home, it has been neg- 
lected, but it deſtroys the very end 
N e for 


commonly imagined,” becauſe natural; 93 
for which it was uſed, by the ſtomach 
becoming accuſtomed to it. 
_-Cni:prtn, however, become leſs 
ſubject to wind and hurtful acidities 
as they grow older, and the ſtomach 
gets ſtronger, as it is called. But 
ſhould theſe complaints, notwithſtand- 
ing, continue obſtinate, two or three 
grains of the fine powder of chamo- 
mile flowers, or a few drops of the 
tincture of columba, mixed in water, 
and warmed with a little ginger, will 
Prove exceedingly bracing to the 
ſtomach and bowels, and render them 
leſs diſpoſed to acidity. Exerciſe alſo 
according to the age and ſtrength, 
is a grand preſervative and remedy, 
and eſpecially making infants break 
wind after ſucking or feeding. And 
this may generally be effected, as 
every nurſe knows, by raiſing the in- 
fant up, and gently tapping it on the 
4181 | N back, 
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back, or rubbing its ſtomach, before | 
it be laid in the cradle to ſleep. 

I 8HaLL only add further, that when 
milk is frequently thrown up curdled, 
a little prepared oyſter-ſhell powder 
may be added to it, or a very ſmall 
quantity of almond-ſoap, or of com- 
mon falt*, which will not at all injure 
the flavour, and will prevent this 


change happening too Wan in the 
ſtomach. RL 


* It is a very great miſtake, though a common 
one, to imagine that ſalt will diſpoſe to the ſcurvy. 
This miſtake is founded upon the bad effects of the 
long uſe of ſalted-meats; but ſalt taken with freſh 
meats is quite a different thing. And I ſhall juſt 
remark, that ſalt and water is one of the beſt lo- 
tions for the mouth, and preſervative from the 
tooth-ach, (with which many pregnant women are 


tortured) and alſo makes an excellent waſh for the 


face; which will remove ſome kind of pimples 
without any riſk on My to the > pon: 


I SHALL 


| On the Choice of Wer-Nokszs; 9 
I sSuAIT now cloſe this head, with 
ſome obſervations nne; to Wet- 
nurſes, and to Weaning. 
Tus firſt and eſſential point in a 


wet-nurſe. 3 is, doubtleſs, that her milk | 
be good ; to which end it is neceſſary 


ſhe be healthy and young, not of weak _ 


nerves, nor diſpoſed to menſtruate 
whilſt ſhe gives ſuck, and that her 
bowels be rather coſtive than other= 
wiſe. Her nipples ſhould be ſmall, 
but not ſhort, and the breaſt promi- 
nent, and rather oblong than large; 
ſuch diſtention being rather from fat, 
than from milk. The chief marks 
of good milk, are its being thin, of 
à bluiſh colour, rather ſweet, and in 
great quantity; and if under fix 
months old, it is, ; doubtleſs, an ad- 
vantage. And this is of more conſe- 
- quence, than it ſeems of late years | 
to be n for after this time it 


generally 
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generally becomes too thick for a 
new- born infant, and is not eaſily di- 
geſted. On this account, though an 
infant may not be really ill, I have 
frequently obſerved it not to thrive, 
though it had taken great plenty of 
ſuch milk. A wet- nurſe ought to 
have good teeth; at leaſt her gums 
ſhould be ſound, and of a florid colour. 
She muſt be perfectly ſober, and 

rather averſe from ſtrong liquors; 
which young and healthy people ſel- 
dom need in order to their having 
plenty of milk. She ſhould' be cleanly 
in her perſon, good-tempered, care- 
ful, fond of children, and watchful 
in the night, or at leaſt, not liable to 


ſuffer in her health from being robbed 


of her ſleep. And I cannot help ad- 
ding here, that ſhe ought not to be 
diſpoſed to preſcribe medicines; other- 
_ wiſe, ſomething improper can ſcarcely 
fail 
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fail at one time or other to be admi- 
| niſtered, and perhaps to the no ſmall 
injury of the child. 

Tas diet proper for wet-nurſes is 
likewiſe worthy of notice. And here, 
an invariable attention ſhould be paid 
to natural conſtitution and habit. Due 
allowance being made for theſe, it 
may be ſaid, that milk, broth, and 
plain white ſoups, plain puddings, 
fleſh meats of eaſy digeſtion, and a 
due mixture of vegetables, with plen- 
ty of diluting drinks, and ſuch pro- 
portion of more generous liquors, 
(ſpirits excepted) as the variety of 
circumſtances ſhall direct, will be a 
proper diet for ſuckling women. Re- 
ſpecting vegetables particularly, the 
ſtricteſt regard ſhould be had to con- 
ſtitution and habit. Wherever vege- 
tables, or even acids, uniformly agree 
with the ſuckling parent or nurſe, 
I believe a healthy child will rarely 
- FO th H ſuffer 
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ſuffer by her partaking of them; 
but on the contrary, the milk being 
thereby rendered thin and cooling, 
will prove more nouriſhing and ſalu- 
tary, in conſequence of being eaſier 
of digeſtion. , To theſe regulations 
ſhould be added an attention to ex- 
erciſe, and frequent walks in the open 
air: to theſe, hired wet-nurſes have 
been previouſly accuſtomed, and are 
therefore ſure to ſuffer by confinement 
to warm rooms, equally to the injury 
of their own health, and of the infants 
they ſuckle. - | 

I cou now to the article of wean- 
ing, the proper age for which 1s to 
be gathered from the attending cir- 
cumſtances. A child ought to be in 
good health, eſpecially in regard to 
its bowels; and, doubtleſs, ought firſt 
to have cut, at leaſt, four of its teeth. 
This ſeldom takes place till it is near 
A twelvemonth old; and it may be 
obſerved, 


No Preparation, in general, is neceary: 99 
obſerved, that healthy women who 
ſuckle their own children, and take 
proper exerciſe, do not uſually be- 
come pregnant again in leſs time. 
We ſhall not be very wide, therefore, 


of the order of nature, if we ſay that 
children in general ought not to be 


weaned much earlier than this; mak- 


ing proper allowances, however, for 


all juſt exceptions to general rules, 
and eſpecially as far as teething may 


be concerned. — Small and weakly in- 
fants, if rather feeble than ill, are 


oftentimes benefited by being weaned; 
they ſhould therefore, about this age, 
be taken from the breaſt, inſtead of 


being, on account of weakneſs, nou- 


riſned much longer in that way: a 


trial of ſuch a change ſhould, at leaſt, 


in moſt inſtances be made. 
Arx preparation for weaning is ge- 


nerally needleſs, and eſpecially that of 
young children before-hand, though 


2 made 


— 


Nor Food, of any kind, 


made a common excuſe for ſtuffing 
them whilſt at the breaſt with indi- 
geftible food. I have ſeen many mo- 
thers needleſsly torturing themſelves 
with the fear of their children being 
weaned with difficulty, becauſe they 
could not get them to feed when eight 
or ten months old, and ſtill at the 
breaſt; but I have always found ſuch 
children wean, and feed juſt as well 
as others, when -once taken wholly 
from it. I, therefore, never have any 
fear in that reſpect, and ſhould be 
happy if any thing I can ſay from 
experience, may be the means of leſ- 
ſening the trouble of parents on this 
occaſion, as well as counteracting, if 
poſſible, a ſentiment encouraged by 
ſeveral writers, which has, I believe, 
no real foundation in fact, but has 
too often been productive. both of 
much inconvenience and miſchief, But 
1 do not by this intend to ſay, that 
| a child 
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a child of eight or ten months old 
would be injured, or oftentimes not 
benefited, by a little food once a day 
of a more ſolid nature than the breaſt= 
milk, as, indeed, I have intimated 


before; but when children happen to 
be weaned much earlier, and are fed 
almoſt from the birth merely with that 
view, (which is oſten the 1 1 Sth 


may be eſſentially injured by it. 


24 The late Dr. Hunter, 2 man, it is well known, 
of ſevere ſobriety, ufed at one time to recommend 


at his lectures to adminifter on the firſt night of 
| . a little ſack-whey, diluted with barley- 


H 3 water: 


WIEN the weaning is once enticed: 
upon, a great part of their food ought 
ſtill to be of milk, puddings, broths, 
and but little meat; and every kind 
of food, and even drinks ſhould be 
prohibited in the night, even from 
the firſt, ſuppoſing them to be weaned 
at a a wer The mere giving 

them 
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them drink, even only for a few 
nights, creates the pain and trouble 
of two weanings inſtead of one, and 
if it be continued much longer, it not 
only breaks the reft, but the child 
will acquire a habit of being fond of 
drinking; the conſequence of which 
very often is a large belly, weak 
bowels, general debility, lax joints, 
and all the ſymptoms of rickets. The 
child need only be fed the laſt thing 
before the nurſe goes to bed, which 
may generally be done without wak- 
ing it; and whilſt the child ſeems to 
enjoy this ſleepy meal, it becomes 
a moſt pleaſant employment to the 
nurſe, and much more to a mother, 
from obſerving how greedily the child 
takes its food, and how ſatisfied it 


water : this, he uſed humourouſly to ſay, makes 
infants a little drunk; they all like it, and after- 
wards go to ſleep very comfortably, 


will 
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will lie for, many hours on the ſtrength 
of this meal ;—the mention of which 
naturally leads to the next en pro- 
, VIZ, | | 


Sr Rane eee 


rr what has been already ad- 
vanced on this article, under the head 
of their Complaints“, only a few ob- 
ſervations will be neceſſary in this 
place; and. firſt, that healthy chil- 
dren fleep a great deal for the 
firſt three or four days after they are 
born, probably from having been pre- 
viouſly accuſtomed to it. They ought 
not, however, to be ſuffered to con- 
tinue this habit in the day time, to 
the degree ſome children are per- 
mitted,” but ſhould be gradually bro- 
ken of it; and indeed if not indulged, 
they will not be ſo much a to 


. L. lage 7. | | 
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2 healthy, will ſoon. contract a habit of 
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ſleep as is generally imagined, and 
will therefore take more reſt in the 
night, which is mutually beneficial to 
the child and the mother, if ſhe. be 
within the hearing of it; and eſpe- 
cially if ſhe ſuckles, will be leſs diſ- 
turbed at a time when ſhe particularly 
requires this refreſhment. TR. 
Turkkrokk, when infants are ſleep- 
leſs in-the night, they ſhould be kept 
more awake, and have as much exer- 
ciſe as poſſible in the day time; which 
though they be ever ſo young may 
be pretty conſiderable, (as will be di- 
rected more at large in its place,) by 
playing with them, or dandling on 
the knee, and otherwiſe amuſing them, 
and when older, by every kind of ex- 
erciſe they can bear. The child, if 


being very much awake while it is 
light, through that lively and reſtleſs 
Fun peculiar to infancy; and by this 


means, 
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means, another evil will be very much 
avoided, that of often laying a child 
down to fleep in the day time, for 
hours together, loaded with a thick 


dreſs, and covered beſides with heavy 


clothes in a ſoft cradle, or bed. 


Bor though I am confident theſe 
cautions will have their uſe, I am 


equally ſatisfied that many children 
have much leſs ſleep than they re- 
quire; but then this deficieney is 
chiefly in the night, and is often the 
conſequence of ſome complaints which 
the child labours under. Upon theſe, 
however, ſufficient has been ſaid in 

the former volumes, to which there - 
fore the reader is referred. 


Bronx I quit this article, it may 


ha remarked, that the cuſtom of con- 
ſtantly placing infants on their backs, 


whether in the cradle. or bed, is very 


improper; for by this means, the 
reruen humour ſecreted in the 
mouth, 
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mouth, which, in the time of teeth- 
ing eſpecially, is very conſiderable, 
cannot be freely diſcharged, and: muſt 
fall down into the ſtomach, where its 
abundance occaſions various difor- 
ders“. Infants ſhould therefore be 
frequently laid on their ſides, parti- 
cularly the right, as favourable to the 
ſtomach getting eaſily rid of its con- 


tents; to which fide alſo children, 


when ſtrong enough, will inſtinctively 
turn, if not prevented by the weight 
or confinement of their own clothes, 
or thoſe of the cradle, or bed. The 
chief apology for all which, is a fear 
of the infant's falling, or turning on 
its face; but this is rather an apology 
for the neglect of that neceſſary at- 
tention to children, which whenever 
it · can be reren n never 


pts pre ann 
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- Ir only remains, under this article, 
to ſay ſomething of the Cradle, which 
moſt writers: have ſpoken againſt. I 
believe, there is no doubt but the 
cuſtom of laying children down awake, 
and rocking them in a cradle in the 
day time, or at ſeven or eight o'clock _ 
in the evening, when they are to go 
into their night's ſleep, as it is called, 
may be an occaſion of making them 
more wakeful in the night, or at leaſt 
may cauſe them to expect that kind 
of motion whenever they awake. But 

yet I cannot help thinking, there is 
ſomething ſo truly natural, as well 

as pleaſant, in the wavy motion of 

a cradle, (when made uſe of at pro- 
per times) and ſo like what all chil- 
dren are uſed to before they are horn, 
being then ſuſpended and accuſtomed 
to ride, as it were, or be gently ſwung 
in a ſoft fluid, upon every motion of 
the mother, and even during her ſleep, 
ian | from 


108 Whoſe Motion is ſafe and natural, 
from the effects of reſpiration; that, 
always wiſhing to follow nature as I 
do, I cannot, on the whole, but give 
an opinion rather in favour of the 
cradle. It is, at leaſt, amongſt the 
little things in which we may harm 
leſsly err, and in which every mother 
may therefore be ſafely guided by her 
own opinion, or even by her feelings. 
And if the child in conſequence of 
being ſometimes rocked to ſleepin 
the day time, ſhall expect it when it 
awakes in the night, it will not be 
very difficult to find a ſubſtitute for 
it; and indeed parents ſeem, as it 
were by inſtinct, to pat and gently 
move a child, whether lying on the 
lap or the arm; whenever it appears 
to awake prematurely. The objec- 
tions to the cradle made by ſome late 
writers, militate only againſt the abuſe 
of it, from any violent rocking; as 
Gough” infants muſt - neceſſarily be 

jumbled 
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jumbled in a cradle like travellers in 
a mail-coach. For I cannot eaſily 
perſuade myſelf, that we are in every 
thing become ſo much wiſer than our 
fore-fathers; with whom for ſome 
ages, and in diſtant countries, amongſt 
rich and poor, the cradle has been 


judged to be a neceſſary part of family 
furniture. 


I 8HALL only add on the article of 
| ſleep, what cannot be too often urged, 
that however wakeful a child may be 
in the night, it cannot receive a great- 
er unkindneſs than from the exhibi- 
tion of Godfrey's cordial, ſyrup of 
poppies, or any other opiate, and 
given as they uſually are, to procure 
fleep, not becauſe it is neceſſary, or 
proper for the child, but becauſe it 
is convenient to the nurſe. It were, 
therefore, a good rule in the nurſery, 
to forbid adminiſtering any kind of 
en without an expreſs permiſ- 
ſion, 
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ſion. Andi in regard to watchfulneſs, 
as was obſerved in another place, it 
is uſually a mere ſymptom, and ſhould 
be treated according to its cauſe ; but 
in a general way it may be ſaid, that 
nothing can ſo ſafely and effectually 
contribute to procure natural reſt as 
that exerciſe to be further conſidered 
under the next head. 


Morlox and REsr. 


J. is chiefly the former of theſe that 
will claim our attention, and it is, 
indeed, worthy of particular notice, 
as infants ought ſcarcely ever to be 
in a quieſcent poſture, except when 
aſleep; and happy for them, that 
active principle with which nature 
hath endowed them, is ſo vigorous 
and overflowing, that they will hardly 
ſubmit to it. Exerciſe, like air, is 

| | indeed 
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indeed of ſo much importance to 
children, that they cannot poſſibly be 
truly healthy without it; care only 
ſhould be taken that it be n 
ſuited to their age. 


Tus firſt kind of exerciſe, it has 


been ſaid, conſiſts in dandling, as it 


is called, patting the back after feed- 


ing, and gently raifing the child up 
and down in the arms; taking care at 
firſt not to toſs it very high, infants 
being very early ſuſceptible of fear; 
and even capable of being thrown 


into fits by it. Another exerciſe 


adapted to this tender age, and of the 


utmoſt advantage, is rubbing them 


with the hand. This ſhould be done 


all over, at leaſt twice a day, when 


they are dreſſed and undreſſed, and 
eſpecially, as noticed before, along 
the whole courſe of the back-bone ; 
and ought to be continued for ſome 
time, being peculiarly agreeable to 

2 the 


K 
| 


512 and foauld be begun with very early, 


the child, as it conſtantly teſtifies by 
ſtretching out its little limbs, and 
puſhing them againſt the hand, with 
a ſmile expreſſive of the ſatisfaction 
it receives. Such gentle exerciſe 
may be partially repeated every time 
the child's cloths are changed, by 
rubbing the lower limbs, and every 


other part within reach. Likewiſe 


daſhing the face with cold water, in 
the manner recommended for the rick- 
ets*, but more lightly, will produce 


the effects of exerciſe well e to 


this age. 

Warn children are older, their ex- 
erciſe ſhould be proportionally in- 
creaſed, and as has been obſerved, 
they ought never to be carried in a 
quieſcent poſture, but the arm that 
ſupports them ſhould be continually 


in ſuch motion as the nurſe is able to 


* vol. I. page 349. 5 
e Continue. 
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continue. For children, it has been 
noticed, delight to be in conſtant 
motion; and this exuberant activity 
is given them for the wiſeſt purpoſes, 
and ought by no means to be coun- 
teracted. And I notice the mode of 
carrying them, becauſe-I have ſeen 
children ſlung careleſsly over the arm 
in ſuch a manner, as neither' affords 
a child any exerciſe, nor allows it to 
give any motion to- itſelf ; which a 
lively child will always endeavour to 
do. And, indeed, the manner of 
carrying an infant, is of more impor- 
tance than is generally imagined, for 
from it, the child will contract a 
habit, good or bad, that it will not 
readily give up, and may be as much 
diſpoſed to become rickety by impro- 
per management in the arms, as if 
it were lying wet in the cradle; the 
ill effects of which have been pointed 
out already. 
Vol. III. | | Ir 


1 114 Children fold be put on their Feet 


Ir may be a proper inquiry. in this 
place, at what age children ſhould be 


put on their feet, a point on which 
people have differed conſiderably ; but 
J apprehend nothing more is required 
than to follow nature, whoſe progreſs 


is always gradual, as our imitations 


of her ſhould be, and we ſhall then 


feldom run very wide of her inten- 
tions. If we take notice of a healthy 
child, it has been ſaid, we ſhall ob- 
ſerve it to be always in motion, and 
as ſoon as it gets ſtrength, it will be 
ſupporting itſelf by the help of its 
hands and feet, and be crawling about 


wherever it is permitted. From this 


exerciſe, it will ſoon acquire an in- 
creaſe of ſtrength, and whenever it 
is upheld by the arms, and diſentan- 
gled from the weight of its clothes 
at the time of dreſſing and undreſſing, 
it will naturally walk up the waiſt of 

e its 


with great Caution, and not be unged on 115 
its mother, or nurſe*, and by its man- 
ner of moving its limbs, and its bear- 
ing more or leſs on the arms, will 
ſhew what advances it has made. 
Whenever it is ftrong enough, it will 
have attained ſufficient knowledge to 
walk by itſelf, and will never attempt 


ir till it is fully equal to the taſk. It 


will then be n 925 to permit 


* I cannot bs W notice here of an im- 
prudence on this occaſion, which it is well if it 
have not been prejudicial oſtener than has been 
ſuſpected; 1 mean, that of ſuffering a child to 
crawl ſo high up the neck, as renders the mother, 
or nurſe, incapable of raiſing the arms high enough 
to ſupport-it : for not only may a child be ſuffered 
to ſlip out of the hands, but the mother may beo 
injured. I have felt much on this occafion, from 
feeing tender and delicate ladies with their arms 
on a ſtretch, ſuffering a heavy child, perhaps with 
its ſhoes on, to crawl over the breaſts, diſtended 
with milk, and ſqueezing them ſo forcibly againſt 
the edge of the ſtays, that they have ſometimes 
eried out from the pain, and yet not been able, 
at the moment, to bring the infant down into the 
| 12 it 


| 
| 
| 
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it to follow its inclination, at leaſt 
as far as the ſtraitneſs of its limbs is 


concerned; and I think I may defy 


any one to produce a ſingle inſtance 
of a child getting crooked legs, from 
being ſuffered to walk as ſoon as it 


| has been diſpoſed to make the at- 


tempt. But nowiſe ought nature to 
be forced; a maxim applicable to 
every other occaſion ; z © aware (as a 
writer before quoted, finely obſerves) 
that whatever forms may, by artifice, 
be intruded upon her, and ſhe com- 


pelled to aſſume, to enlarge or con- 


tract her bias and inclination, ſhe can 


never be made, eventually, to deviate 


without manifeſt injury to herſelf, 


from the ſtation and bounds unalte- 


rably impreſſed upon her by the un- 
erring Power, which firſt created, and 
gave her Laws.” But the miſchief 
is, we lead on children prematurely 
to the trial, by back-ſtrings, goę- 

3 carts, 


| which they will not fail to do in good time. 117 : 


carts, and other contrivances, calcu- | 
lated only to ſpare idle nurſery-maids*, 
or what is really pitiable, to allow 
poor people time to attend to other 
concerns, who are obliged to work 
for their bread. But where this is not 
the cafe, ſuch contrivances are Is 


* 1 


2 1 cannot asi once more riſking giving of- 
fence, that I may do every thing i in my power to 
induce parents to give the utmoſt attention in re- 
gard to exerciſe; for the want of which I have, 
with much concern, beheld ſome children of peo- 
ple of large fortunes turn out as rickety as thoſe 
of the labouring poor. In ſome inſtances, 1 have 
been ſo fatisfied this has been owing merely to a 
want of exerciſe, that I have informed ladies, 
that from the appearance and manner of the nur- 
ſery-maid, I was certain their children were not 
exerciſed ſufficiently, and have pointed” out the 
bad conſequences that muſt enſue. And where 
the advice has not been taken, I have as conſtant- 
ly been conſulted ſome months afterwards, about 
the cold-bath, for children of a year and half, or 
two years old, who have only been able to waddle 
acroſs the room, with their knees knocking toge- 
ther, and reeling at every. ſtep, ſo as not to be 
truſted, tor a moment, alone. 


LL. dab 


118 For want of Caution, however, 

donable and are the conſequence of 
ignorance, -or idleneſs which are pro- 
ductive of great evils; and then by 
way of excuſe it is aſked, at what age, 
a child may be put on its feet ?—A 
queſtion, I apprehend, that ought to 


be replied g only in the manner I 
have done? Leave children to them- 
ſelves, and they will afford a ſatis- | 
factory anſwer in good time. 


Ix is faid, however, by a ſenſible 
imer. that children's legs do not 
become crooked by putting them too 
carly on their feet, and he aſks if any 
other animal has crooked legs, though 
they ſtand on them almoſt as ſoon as 
they are > born. * the , 1 * 


I have Soil chüd e alone before it 
has been nine months old, and at ten months, 
carrying a heavy plaything in its hands; whilſt 
'other children, rendered weak and rickety by 
miſmanagement, ge e eee eee 
much at two years of age. 


+ Dr. Huck SMITH, Letters to married-women. 


prehend, 


4 they will often become. crooked 119 


prehend, are widely different; quad - 
rupeds and fowls are deſigned by na- 
ture to be early on their legs, and it 
is neceſſary they ſhould be ſo. They 
are accordingly calculated for it, their 
bones being ſtrong from the birth, 
inſtead of little more than griſtle, as 
is the caſe with the human ſpecies: 
and therefore no argument can be 
founded upon it without conſiderable 
latitude, and making ſuch allowances 
for the different circumſtances of chil- 
dren as have been pointed out. But 
if it be meant only to ſuffer children 
to feel their way, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
for themſelves, they will never de- 
ceive us; nor do I think their limbs 
ever become crooked, but by urging 
them to it by contrivances of our own, 
for which poverty 1s the only apology 

that can poſſibly be offered. 
Axor of Dr. Bucnax on the ſub- 
ject of giving exerciſe to children, 
N ſome people from their poverty 
14 cannot 


1 20 and oftentinies before they go atone. 


cannot ſpare- time to afford them, 
charmed me exceedingly. The good 


ſenſe and philanthrophy manifeſted in 


it, as well as a deſire of extending 
its uſeful contents, will I hope be 
apology ſufficient for tranſcribing it, 
eſpecially as it is at preſent ſo appoſite 
to my purpoſe. And though 1 cannot 
flatter myfelf that Government, how- 
ever benevolently diſpoſed, will, or 
perhaps can, at this time, adopt ſuch 
a plan, either from his recommenda- 
tion or mine, it is, nevertheleſs, in 
the power of people of large fortune, 
both in town and country, to give 
it very conſiderable influence, eſpecial- 
ly if the premium were made double 
for ſuch children as ſhould be pro- 
duced in e A The en | 
words are, 
« If it 8 
the poor to keep their children 


<< alive, we ſhould lofe very few of 


«them. : A ſmall premium given 
g | 52 cc * 


Summary Calculation of. tbe Average 11 


«every. year to each poor family; 
« for every child they have alive at 
e the year's end, would ſave more 


«infants lives than if the whole re- 
venue of the crown were expended 
on qhoſpitals for that purpoſe. 
* would make the poor eſteem fer- 


c 


- 


them think it the greateſt curſe that 
e can befall them ;**: and I may add; 


I have known them expreſs great 


thankfulneſs, when any of their chil- 
dren have died. 1 0 


Tux advice. ämter in als chap- 


ter is further worthy of. ſerious atten- 
tion from late diſcoveries of a much 
greater fatality amongſt the children 
of the poor of this metropolis than 
has ever been ſuſpected. oy 
* Fo. aſcertain the fact, an enquiry 
has been for ſome time ſet on foot, 
at the Briliſb lying-in Hoſpital. In- 
Ines have likewiſe been making 
: ever 


This 


tility a bleſſing, whereas many of 


122 number of Tnfants who periſh 
ever fince in different ways; and I 
have no reaſon to ſuſpe& that the 
ſtatement - made out from the report 
of the women offering themſelves 
at the Hof] pital, is at all beyond the 
fatality. in other poor families in Lon- 
don, but, indeed, rather under it, in 
non to ſtill poorer people. 

Tux following is a brief ſtatement 
of: the inveſtigation at the OR 
r ee heel ene AED U. 

Sxvxnar women who had Og 

"2 Children, had loſt as n as 2 

8 = — 6 - 4 
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| and ſeveral of the mothers of different 
numbers had loſt them 3 
Donixd another long period, only 
one woman, having borne as many as 
five children, had reared them all; 


and one having had twelve, had eight 
living. But ſome having had four, 
had loſt three; and five, had loſt: four; 
and fix, five; and ſeven, fix; and 


eight, /ix and ſeven; and ten, ſeven 
and nine; and women having borne 
eleven and twelve, had loſt eight, nine 


and ten; and fourteen, eight: with 
many who had borne four, five, and 


fix, and one twelve, had buried them 
all.—In addition to this, may be re- 


marked the ſad and rickety ſtate of 


many of the ſurviving children. 

Tur above, indeed, contains the 
moſt formidable view of this matter, 
but the moſt favourable is, by no 
means, ſuch as to counterbalance it ; 
there being during a year and a half, 

| | no 
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no more than three women, I think, 
who having borne only three children, 
and one woman, (lately come from 
the country) with four children, wha 
had loſt none of them. Only one 
having had as many as ſix, had them 


all living; and another, who had 


preſerved eight children out of ten. 
Amongſt the ſurviving ones, however, 
it was frequently obſerved, was the 
laſt born; therefore one leſs likely to 
be reared than an older child. 
From theſe different degrees of fa- 
tality, further contraſted with the 
ſmall number of deaths in the bo/pital, 
within the month“, we may ſuſpect 


the different care and attention be- 
ſtowed upon young children, as well 


as the want of certain accommoda- 


| bed and may fairly argue on their 5 


allechs. 


= 


+ 


* See the IutreduSion to this volume. 
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Caution peculiarly neceſſary for Females; 12 5 


Ir would be unpardonable not to 
add a few words in this place with a 
peculiar reference to females; upon 
whom beſide every. infirmity. common 
to the other ſex, is impoſed the pain- 
ful taſk of child-bearing. It is the 
benefit of the lower claſs of people, 
indeed, that I have here principally 
in view; though the caution is not 
utterly - unneceſſary elſewhere.—The 
many diſtreſſing, and ſometimes fatal 
labours I have been witneſs to, have 
led me to regard with a kind of hor- 
ror a rickety, diſtorted female infant, 
whoſe parents or nurſe's . negle&, or 
ignorance, is heaping up for it addi- 
tional ſufferings and dangers, to thoſe 
which are great enough under every 
advantage that art, and good health 
can contribute. 5 5 
From the age of two years there- 
fore, or rather earlier, this care is 
e called for, and beſide every 
| caution 


J 


126 who are doubly injured by Negle&. 


caution already pointed out, lays a 
ſtrict prohibition on girls being ſuf- 
fered to fit, for hours together, on 
a low ſeat, whereby that aſſemblage 
of bones, called the baſin, is preſſed 
between the lower extremities and the 
trunk, - and is made to grow out of 
its natural form. The conſequences 
of this change of figure, if it be any- 
wiſe conſiderable, cannot. fail to be 
productive of increaſed pain and dan- 
gers in child-birth, frequently equally 
fatal both to the en and her 0 
spring. 

IAM aware, 3 many poor 8 


are not in circumſtances to give their 


children all the exerciſe they require; 
they may, however, ſuffer them to af- 
ford as much as Pointe e emed g 
by allowing them to crawl about on 
the floor, near an open window or 
door, inſtead of compelling them to 
lie on their back, or to fit upright, 
pinned 


bh 


A Deficiency of ResT is alſo injurious. 127 


pirined in a chair; the ill-conſequences 
of which are ſo exceedingly evident. 

Ir is hoped, no apology may be 
thought neceſſary for theſe obvious re- 
marks, ſince no pains ſhould be thought 
too great if they may prevent the evils 
here pointed out, nor can too much be 
faid to inculcate good nurſing, (and 
eſpecially exerciſe) n is e ade- 
quate thereto*, 

A very few words may Gallic on _ 

head of ResT, the irregularities therein 
being far leſs numerous and important 
than in the former. It will be ſuffi- 
cient to notice them in regard to the 
_ improper - inducement of young chil- 
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A proper attention to this, and many of the 
preceding articles has been conceived to be of ſo 
much importance, that the beneyolent Governors 
of the Britiſi Lying-in Hoſpital, ſome years ago 
gave orders, that ſuitable Directions on thefe 
heads ſhould be drawn up, and given to n mo- 
mer, on her leaving chat Charity, 


dren 


128 Brief Obſervations on many natural 


dren to continue in action after they ©. 


feel themſelves wearied, and in keeping 
them out of bed beyond a proper hour. 
Children in health never wiſn to fit 
ſtill when they do not actually feel it 
to be neceſſary, much leſs to go to 
bed over early. But it is to be re- 
membered, that young people require 
more ſleep, and to be longer in a 
recumbent poſture than adults; for 
though they uſually rife very early, 
they get to:reſt more than propor- : 
tionally ſoon, being diſpoſed to fall 
aſleep almoſt the moment they are 
ſtill; and this is natural to them, and 
is a demonſtration of the an. of : 
exerciſe. FED 
PRolLIx as this article may appear, I 

; it may, nevertheleſs, add a complete- 
neſs acceptable, to many readers, to 
comprehend under it ſeveral things re- 
lating to the different Modes of Mo- 
tion and Reſt, and pointing out many 


Deformities occaſioned, or increaſed. 129 


improprieties that have a natural ten- 
dency to induce, or increaſe various 


correſponding deformities. 

Tuxsz will relate to the manner = 
_ children's „landing, walking, ſitting and 
lying, and will particularly reſpect the 


poſition of the head and feet, and the 


form of the back, ſhoulders, and hips, 
It may not therefore be improper in 


this place, nor it is hoped, be thought 


going out of the true line of my pro- 
feſſion to advert a little on each of 
theſe. Indeed, to propoſe regulations 
of any kind merely with a view to a 
graceful manner of ſtanding or walk- 
ing, would be highly incompatible 
with the intention of the work; but 
ſince this part of it, more particularly, 


falls under the direct province of pa- | 
rents, they may not be diſpleaſed that 


it ſhould aim, at general uſefulneſs, by 


calling their attention to certain par- 


ticulars, which for want of correction 


— whilſt 
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whilſt children are under their own 

eye, may, as they grow up, become 
real evils. For it is very certain, that 
from an improper manner of reſting 
upon any of the extremities, whether 
in ſitting or otherwiſe, different parts 
may take an ill form; and what is 
worſe than an awkward appearance, 
(to which parents are apt to confine 
their attention) children often grow up 
weak; whereby the poor become unfit 
for thoſe labours and exerciſes for 
which they are deſigned, and the ne- 
ceſſities of their ſituation frequently 
demand. 

Ax p I here beg leave to remark to 
people of rank, that the very means fre- 
quently made uſe of to prevent ſome 
of theſe deformities, may on the con- 
trary, occaſion them. Such are the 
uſe of ſteel- collars, various ſorts of ſtiff 
ſtays, and other tight bandages. For 
J am confident, nor am I ſingular in 

- the 


and ſuch Correctious and Remedies 131 
the opinion, that when recourſe is had 
to theſe things, before any parts have 
taken a wrong turn, they are very 
likely to occaſion it. Not that ſuch 
contrivances are afterwards improper ; 
for when the bones have, by any 
means, been thrown out of their na- 
tural direction, Art can frequently rec- 
tify it, and point out where to apply, 


or to take off preſſure. But before 


this, and while the bones are ſoft: and 
growing, compreſſion, however pro- 
perly applied, is in effect oftentimes 
ill-directed, owing to the continual 
and irregular action of children, eſpe- 
cially when they feel any parts unplea- 
fantly confined. I may take this oc- 
caſion alſo of ſubmitting a'caution in 
regard to the ſtocks for the feet of 
children, and the frame for preſſing in 
their knees, which when made uſe of 
to an exceſs, may become highly i in 
3 8 
. K 2 I come 
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132 pointed out in a way of Amuſement, N 


Il co now to the circumſtances im- 
| mediately hinted at, and firſt thoſe 
which regard the head or neck. 
Maxx infants come into the world 
| either with the neck drawn a little to 
one ſide, or an awkward turn of the 
head appears to take place afterwards. 
In the latter inſtance, it may be the 
effect of habit, and amongſt other 
cauſes may be owing to children being 
placed in the cradle, or carried im- 
properly, ſo that the light, and other 
objects that. forcibly attract their no- 
tice, are too frequently on the ſame 
ſide. The remedy in either caſe, as 
far as it may become ſuch, is obvious, 
and has been hinted in the chapter on 
ſquinting; every thing ſhould be ſo 
contrived as may tend to draw the head 
to the other ſide, and eſpecially ſuch 
things as may have a ſudden and forci- 
ble operation on the muſcles, by pro- 
ducing ſtrong voluntary motions. It 


or otherwiſe, and ſuitably adapted, 133 


may not, perhaps, occur to every one, 
how much may be effected by ſuch 
means. Several ſtriking inſtances of 
it, however, have been met with“; 
and we daily obſerve fimilar effects of 
a certain poſition in flowers and ſhrubs, 
which without any help from the hand, 
turn about, obedient to the air and 
ſun operating upon their internal ſtruc= 


ture. For the nne nnn as ww as 


_* An Embaſſador from n being. at Paris 
went to ſee the Charity- Hoſpital, where paſſing the 
ward for the wounded, fix of them who had not 
| Kirred for ſeveral months before, roſe up and came 
to the Embaſſador, to the great ſurpriſe of the 

„ hoſpital + ; curioſity. or ſurpriſe effecting 
that, which the moſt powerful medicines could 
not, in ſo ſhort a time.—The like circumſtance is 
reported to have taken place very lately, from a 


. fire happening in the houſe where an elderly lady | 


had long lain bed-ridden ; who perceiving the fire, 
fuddenly roſe from her bed, without any alfitance, 
und ran into the * | 


+ Hiſtoire de VAmbafſadeur de Maree, Envoye 
au Roi de France, en 1682. 
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134 as may be very eaſily complied with, 


do avoid increaſing the diſpoſition to 
growing out, that there may be in any 
part of the ribs or back bone, children 
of a delicate make ſhould not ſit always 
on the ſame ſide of the fire, or win- 
dow, which might incline them to 
bend too much to one ſide; nor ſhould 
they ſtand in a very erect poſture for a 
very long time, but be ſuffered to ſit 
oftentimes between whiles, in a chair 
that has a back to it, againſt which 
they may carefully recline themſelves. 
Tux next obſervations reſpect the 
back and ſhoulders Some young chil. 
dren, naturally well-formed, acquire 
after a while what is termed round- 
ſhoulders; the . back-bone projecting 
too much behind, and _—_— an un- 
ſightly curve. 
Tur morbid affection of this part has 
been mentioned already; I have only 
to notice here a change ariſing merely 
from ſome bad habit or cuſtom, through 
an 


agreeably .to the Age and Strength, 135 


an improper manner of ſitting or land- 
ing. In regard to the former, it may 
be obſerved, that the ſoft concave- 
bottomed chairs, in which young chil- - 
dren uſually fit, are on many accounts 
improper for their years, who ſhould 
always make uſe of a flat and hard ſeat, 
and generally without arms, as directed 
for the falling down of the gut; which 
complaint it would have a tendency to 
prevent. But in the hollow-bottomed 
Chairs children find themſelves ob- 
liged to recline in one way or other, 
or to be making certain exertions for 
keeping themſelves upright, and pre- 

ſerving a proper ballance of the body; 
and it is obvious, that either a bend- 
ing poſture, or the efforts neceſſary to 
avoid it, if often repeated, may be- 
come hurtful to weakly children. 

Ax improper manner of - tanding, 
though leſs frequently a ſource of this 
kind of miſchief, on account of the 
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poſition being more frequently varied 
than in fitting, is, nevertheleſs, capa- 
ble of giving an awkward turn to the 
back and ſhoulders, as well as to the 
feet. We are creatures of habit, both 
in reſpect to our bodies and minds, ſo 
that to whatever we may have for a 
little while accuſtomed ourſelves, we 
have an increaſing propenſity; and 
when the habit is once formed it is very 
difficultiy broken. Children ſhould 
therefore be early accuſtomed to ſtand 
very upright, inſtead of being ſuffered 
to lean upon whatever may happen to 
be near them, as they are frequently 

N to do. 

SHOULD one of the thouldertblides 
ed more than the other, the child 
ſhould lie as much as may be on the 
contrary ſide; as the ſhoulder upon 
which one lies always projects beyond 
the plane of the back. When the 
theulders themſelves happen to be too 

high, 
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| high, a child ſo diſpoſed ſhould never 


be ſuffered to fit in an elbow-chair; 
nor ſhould any child fit before a table, 
that is either much too high or too 
low for the feat in which he may be 
placed, eſpecially if it be for the pur- 
poſe of reading, writing, or any other 
employment that may engage him for 


any length of time. But if one of the 


ſhoulders be higher than the other, the 
child ſhould frequently be directed to 
ſtand only upon the foot of that fide, 
at leaſt to bear his weight chiefly upon 
it; by which means, the ſhoulder that 
is too high muſt neceſſarily fall lower, 
and the other be raiſed: or a ſmall 
weight may be put upon the ſhoulder 
that is too low, which will incline the 
child to raiſe it up. Or he may be 
cauſed frequently to carry a light chair, 
or ſuch like play-thing, in the hand of 
that ſide, which will have the ſame 
effect. The like means ſhould be uſed 

| when 
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when one hip is higher than the other, 
which is both a very common and pe- 
_ culiarly unfortunate complaint. 

| ANOTHER eaſy and efficacious mean 
of rectifying the ſhoulders, is to make 
the-child fupport himſelf with a very 
ſhort cane on the fide where the ſhoulder 
is too high, which will oblige him to 
lower it; and at other times, to put 
one that is too long for him into the 
other hand, which will raiſe the ſnoulder 
on that ſide. He may likewiſe often 
ſit in a chair with two arms, one of 
them being made a little * than 
the other. | 55 
Tus and other ſimilar means may 
be very eaſily complied with, and ſe- 
veral of them ſo managed as to be made 
a ſort of play or amuſement to the 
child; and if properly perſevered in, 
vill correct many deformities that have 
originated merely from bad habits, as 

well as 9 with other contriv- 
ances 


1 
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ances. to remedy ſuch. as may depend - 
upon a ſlight, mal- formation. 
Tux Feet of children, it has been 
ſaid, are likewiſe liable to receive an 
improper turn; and this may ariſe 
from habit, as well as from original 
mal- formation, which has already been 
noticed. Children when converſing 
with thoſe with whom they are fami- 
liar, ſeldom ſtand firmly on their feet, 
but are apt to lean upon one fide of 
them, ſo as to bear almoſt upon the 
ankle, inſtead of the ſoles of the feet. 
By degrees, this habit is not only in- 
creaſed, but the tendons themſelves are 
diſpoſed to contract, or thoſe on the 
oppoſite ſide become weakened. In 
the like manner, by ſtanding upon the 
toes, the tendon of the heel, in time, 
becomes ſhorter, as is manifeſt in every 
woman who wears very high-heeled 
ſhoes. To obviate the former, little 
more is required, than to correct the 
child's 
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child's manner of ſtanding, by teach- 
ing him to bear firmly on the bottom 
of his feet: or if a foot be turned very 
much to either fide, the ſole of the 
ſhoe may be thickened upon the ſide 
on which the child bears. If by tread- 
ing on the toes, the heel is become 
_ contracted, the heel-piece ſhould be 
taken off from that ſhoe, inſtead of its 
being raiſed; as hath ſometimes been 
very improperly done. Beſide this, 
ſuch children ſhould be frequently 
cauſed to walk up ſteep aſcents, by 
which they will be obliged to bear up 
the fore-part of the foot, whereby the 
tendon of the leg will be ſtretched, 
and the heel muſt fall lower. _ 

Mosr of the remedies propoſed for 
theſe little diſorders, will have another 
advantage, as they neceſſarily incul- 
cate exerciſe ; in favour of which, ſo 
much has been ſaid : the great neglect h 

of it, * Ong: the poor, is 
daily 
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daily lamented by every man of obſer- 

vation and feeling, and the more ſo, 
as it is a Good they cannot always com- 
mand. 

Ir I had not already far 3 the 
had I had intended, I ſhould be in- 
duced to ſay ſomething on the Manner 
in which Exerciſe becomes ſo benefi- 
cial to children] ſhall, however, juſt 
obſerve, that it tends to puſn forward 
the blood through the. ſmall veſſels, 
and to unfold them in the manner na- 
ture has deſigned them to be extended, 
in order to promote the growth of the 
Infant, whilſt it preſerves the blood in 
a proper ſtate of fluidity, and promotes 
both the Secretions and Excretions*; 


which 


* THESE particulars are well expreſſed by Monfr. 
Des-EssaRTzZ; from whoſe fuller account, let the 
following ſuſſice by way of illuſtration to intelligent 
Parents: Us 
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which are: the next things it was pro- 
poſed to conſider. + 
. RETENTION 


LA Haiſon et la dependance que Tauteur ſu- 


| preme de la nature a établies entre toutes les par- 
ties de ce compoſé merveilleux, ſont, fi intimes, 


que le Prince de la Medicine nous a repreſente le 
corps anime, et jouiſſant de ſes fonctions, comme 


un cercle dans lequel on ne peut reconnoitre ni 
commencement, ni fin. —En effet, les inſtrumens 


deſtines ala chylification tirent toute leur force des 
organes de la ſanguification, ceux-ci des nerfs et 
du fluide qui'ls contiennent : et ce fluide (ſi nous en 
croyons le ſyſteme le plus univerſellement adopte, 


et auquel il manque peu de choſe pour etre dẽmon- 


tre ; ce fluide) tire ſon origine du ſang, et le ſang 
des alimens que nous prenons tous les jours. De 


la conſtance et de la regularite de fonctions auſſi 


differentes et auſſi multiplièes dependent - notre 
ſanté et notre vie. Il ne ſuffit pas de prendre des 
nourritures, il faut qu'elles ſoient bien digerees, 
changees en ſang, et ce ſang doit ere aſſez tra- 


vaillé pour fournir non ſeulement la lymphe nour- 
riciere de tout le corps, mais encore un fluide tres- 


ſubtil qu'on appelle fluide animal. Chaque liqueur 


doit etre ſeparce dans ſes glandes, et celles que-la 
nature 
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18 reader is here to be apprized, N 
how greatly health depends upon a 
: N | due | 


nature rejette comme inutiles et dangereuſes, doi- 
vent étre pouſſe es au dehors. 

On, rien n'eſt plus propre a faciliter et a perfec- 
tionner toutes ces operations, que Exerciſe. Si 
nous jettons les yeux ſur notre corps, nous y ap- 
percevrons une multitude de vaiſfeaux qui ſont 
entrelaſſes les uns dans les autres, ſerpentans entre 
les fibres muſculaires, a la preſſion ſucceſſive deſ- 
quelles ils doivent une grande partie de leur move- 
ment et de leur action ſur les fluides. A meſure 
que les muſcles entrent en jeu, ils produiſent des 
ſecouſſes reiterẽes ſur les vaiſſeaux ſanguins, qui ſe 
communiquent dans tout le fyſteme artériel et 
veineux. Ces ſecouſſes non ſeulement procurent 
aux fibres la force, et la ſoupleſſe, qui caracteriſ- 
ſent leur bonne conſtitution, mais elles broyent, 
atténuent et ſubtiliſent les liquides contenus dans 
les vaiſſeaux, achevent la tranſmutation du chyle 
en ſang, en lymphe, et en fluide animal; la cir- 

| culation 
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due proportion between the daily ſup- 
plies, and the various diſcharges of the 
body: the latter will vary according to 
the diet, age, and particular mode of 
each individual. The excretions of 
infants, however, inſenſible perſpira- 
tion excepted, are chiefly from the 
bowels and bladder ; but the latter is 
not very liable to diſorders. After what 
has been already advanced under the 
head of Diſeaſes, it will be ſufficient, 
therefore, to ſay, that the retention of 
urine during early infancy is chiefly 
from the birth, and is uſually removed 
by applying a bladder of hot water to 
the belly, and gently rubbing with a 
little warm brandy, with oil of juniper | 
and oil of almonds, or an onion; and 
throwing up a clyſter: or ſhould theſe 


culation eſt plus libre, les ſecretions ſe font mieux, 
et plus uniformement, et la digeſtion en devient 
plus parfaite.— Traite de / 'Cducation cahorelle des En- 


Lans en bas Age. 
fail, 
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fail, the infant may be put up to the 
breaſt in a pan of warm water, and 
take a large ſpoonful of marſh-mallow, 
parſley, or wild-carrot-tea, ſweetened 
with honey, with the addition of two 
or three drops of the ſpirit of ni- 
trous ether. This, if there be no mal- 
formation of parts, will generally pro- 

duce thè deſired effect in the courſe of 
a few hours; though caſes have occur- 
red in which infants haye voided no- 

urine for the ſpace of four days, and 
have ſuffered very little ineonvenience: 
I have even known ond inſtance of a 
ſuppreſſion for five days; and it is re- 
markable, that two former infants in 


this family voided no urine for three 


days. Should the ſuppreſſion, how- 
ever, continue during two compleat 
days, the following cataplaſm may be 
applied warm above the ſnare- bone. 
TAkx of parſley and mallow- roots, 
: leaves of: creſſes, and juniper-berries, 
Vol. 11... | i of. 
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of each a handful, and of the roots of 
garlic one ounce ; boil them ſlowly in 
Vater, or in wine, to the proper con- 
ſiſtence for a poultice. On the other 
hand, the ſudden application of cold 
to the lower part of the belly has ſome. 
times produced an immediate good ef- 
fect. Where all theſe means have 
failed, and the infant been in much 
pain, I have directed a very ſmall clyſ- 
ter with four or five drops of lauda- 
num, which has preſently removed 
both the pain and ſuppreſſion. 
7 SOME of the old writers have ſpoken 
alſo of incontinence of urine, ariſing 
from weakneſs of the ſphincter (or con- 
tracting muſcle) of the bladder; but I 
have never met with it in early infan- 
cy. They preſcribeagrimonyand myrrh, 
and direct aſtringent fomentations of red 
uine to the belly, the ſeat, and the loins. 
Tux preſent obſervations are there- 
fore chiefly confined to the Bowels, 
„ A which 
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which would call for a ſcrupulous ata 
tention in this place, if ſo many things 
relative to them had not been diſcuſſed 
in a former part of this work. It were 
needleſs, therefore, to ſay more, than 
to remind the reader, that (as far as 
general rules may go) infants are rarely 
healthy long together, who have not 
two or three ſtools every day; or 
ſhould they be more, for the firſt three 
months, if the child be brought up at 
the breaſt, and the nurſe have a ſuffi- 
ciency of milk, it will generally thrive 
the better. The ftools likewiſe ought 
to be looſe, of a yellow colour, free 
from lumps, or curdy matter; neither 
of an acid nor fetid ſmell ; and ſhould 
come away without griping. When 
children are about a year old, or per- 
haps earlier, pains ſhould be taken to 
procure one ſtool at leaſt every day, 
as well periodically, as conſtantly ; - and 
for N the morning is moſt adapted, 
L 2 and 
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after breakfaſt; by which the ſto- 


mach and bowels. will be ſtimulated, | 
To this end, they fhould be ſet on the 
chair, and not ſuffered to play until 


they have had an opening, for which 
they ſhould ſtrain, till at length it 
becomes cuſtomary, which may be 
eaſily effected; and by which we ſhall 
gain a point, with reſpect to the health 
of children. On the other hand, if 


an infant is brought up by hand, the 


danger generally lies in the other ex- 
treme, ſuch children being diſpoſed 
to be purged, and to have griping and 
ſour ſtools, from the aceſcent, and 


often indigeſtible nature of their food, 


eſpecially if fed by the ſpoon; and 
therefore require an early attention 
when their bowels are diſpoſed to be 

open, and their food to be changed, 
in the manner directed under the ar- 
ticle of 'Purging. 


The 
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The PassIONS of tbe Minv. 


Ts is the laſt Article mentioned 


as included in the Non-naturals, and 
on which I ſhall be very brief, it 


being the happineſs of Infants to be 
very little affected by them. This 
article, therefore, can relate to them 


merely in regard to their mode of 


expreſſing ſuch paſſions, and princi- 
pally reſpects Laughter and Crying. 
The former, if long kept up, or very 
violent, may not only induce the hic- n 
cough, but it is ſaid, may even throw 


an infant into fits. The latter is, in- 


deed, much oftener ſuſpected of being | 


miſchievous, and chiefly by occaſion- 
ing fits, or a rupture: the exceſs of 


both theſe affections ſhould, therefore, 
be guarded againſt. Moderate, and 
not too frequent Crying, however, 
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ought not to be alarming; and, in- 
deed, a variety of conſiderations in- 
duce me to believe, that this expreſ- 
ſion of the paſſions in Infants is not 
only much more harmleſs in itſelf 
than is generally imagined, but is alſo, 
in ſome reſpects ſalutary. The firſt 
Cries it makes we know to be ſo, and 
that children recover from the parox- 
yſms of ſome complaints (as was men- 
tioned in regard to the Croup) by 
an effort of this kind. It is evident 
likewiſe, how very much health de- 
pends on a free circulation of the blood 
through the lungs, and on their free 
expanſion from the dilatation of the 
air-veſſels, that run through them“. 
But as new-born infants are incapable 
of giving themſelves any exerciſe, and 
indeed of receiving that kind which 


* « Moderate crying is not hurtful to children, 
(fays Primroſe): * it dilates and warms the cheſt.” 
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tends to promote ſuch an effect, I 
have conceived Crying to be an effort 
which Nature may have wiſely ſub. 
ſtituted in its ſtead. Whatever is 
truly natural I always conceive to be 
right, though every thing, is capable 
of being abuſed, and the moſt bene- 
ficial dictates of nature may be ex- 
ceeded. I am ſatisfied, however, that 
the pacifying of children by improper 
means, and eſpecially cramming them 
with food when they are not hungry, 
(againſt which ſo much has been ſaid) 
occaſions far greater evils in thouſands 
of inſtances, than ever were produced 
by the irritation from Crying. The 


crying of infants, however, is very . 


commonly ptaintive; and as it ſeems 
to argue diſtreſs, cannot but create it 
in every perfon of fenſibility around 
them. The Nurſe, therefore, who 
can with calmneſs, hear an Infant cry, 
without attempting to pacify it, by 
1 every 
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every proper mean, is a Monſter in 
human ſhape, unfit to be truſted with 
the care of any animal being, much 
leſs with a tender, helpleſs creature, 
whoſe only language, by which it can 
expreſs its wants or its ſufferings, is 
its Tears. NT 
I canwor take my leave of the rea- 
der without offering one apology more 
for having dwelt ſo long on this, and 
ſome other heads leſs important than 
the reſt; my motive has been the de- 
fire of inſtructing, though in ſome in- 
ſtances at the riſk of tiring, or other- 
wiſe diſpleaſing ; and for the ſake of 
my fair readers, for whoſe uſe the pre- 
ſent edition is wholly calculated, 1 
have endeavoured to leſſen their Fears, 
as far as thoſe have appeared to be 
needleſs, wherever no other Remedy 
could be offered. h 5 | 
I $HALL conclude by, -obſerving, 
chat, though the Paſſions of the Mind, 
| N refer 
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refer ſo little to Infants, they relate 
very materially to the Wet-nurſe ; ; 
who beſides endeavouring to keep her 


ſpirits as calm as poſſible, ought to 


be exceedingly careful, not to put a 


child to her breaſt, when under. the = 


influence of any violent paſſion, ' of 
whatever kind it may be, the bad 
effects of which have already been in- 
ſtanced under the head of Diſeaſes“. 
And I ſhall think myſelf well recom- 
penſed for the trouble I have had, if 
this, or other hints, may prove the 
means of leſſening the dangers of the 
infant- ſtate, and the conſequent ſad 
fatality that attends it; as well as of 
abating the anxiety of the fond Mo- 
ther, who after having brought her 
tender Charge into the world with 
Sorrow, is pierced with double Pangs 
at its leaving it An event which, 


* Vol. I. page 174. 
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as Experience warrants me to fay, 
may by Art and good Management, 
be often prevented, the author ardent- 
ly hopes the fond Parent may have 
fewer occaſions to lament, and her 


riſing Sons be athletic. 
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oy | | 
Medicines recommended in this Work, 


To WHICH 


The CoLLEGE of PHYSICIANS have given 


New Names. 
Nx w Nauxs. I Names formerly in Uſe. 
Arowaric | Con- Cordial Conſection. 
fection. 1 | 
C. 
Catechu. Japan earth. 


Calx of Antimony. Calcined Antimony. 
Camphorated 


„ a 


Camphorated Spirit. Camphorated Spirit of 
| wine. 3 
Compound water of ace- 6 water. 
tated Litharge. 
Compound T incture of eb TinQure. 
_ Gentian. 
Compound Tincture of Elixir of Aloes. 
_ Aloes. 
Compound Spirit of vit- Noffman s anodyne Li- 
riolic Ether. quor. 


Compound Spirit of Am- Aromatic volatile Spirit. 
monia. 


L. 
Labdanum-plaiſter. Stomach-plaiſter. 
Litharge-plaiſter. The Common Plaiſter, or 
| | Simple Diachylon, 
M. 
Muriatic Acid. ; Spirit of Sea-ſalt. 
Muriated Quickſilver. White corroſive ſubli- 
„ mate. 


| Nitrated 


6 ] 


N. 
N itrated Silver. 
< . 0. 


Ointment of acetated 

- Ceruſe, 

Ointment of Nitrated 
Quickſilver. 

Ointment of the white 
Calx of Quickfilver. 


P. 
Powder of Scammony 
with Calomel. 


Prepared Natron. 
Prepared Water of Kali. 


8. 


Spirit of vitriolic Ether. 
Spirit of nitrous Ether. 


Lunar Cauftic. 


Ointment of Lead. - 
Citrine Ointment. 


Ointment of white Pre- 
cipitate. 
, » 


Baſilic Powder. 


Salt of Soda. 
Ley of Tartar. 


Sweet Spirit of Vitriol. 
Sweet Spirit of Nitre. 


# Tartariſed 


— 
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T. 


* 


Tartariſed Antimony. 
Tartariſed Natron. 
Tincture of Catechu. 
Tincture of Opium. 


V *. 
. . 
AL. * gen 
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a 


Volatile Liquor of Harts- 


horn. 


2 Ws 


Water of acetated Am- 
Water of acetated Li- 
tharge. | 
Water of Ammonia, 


Spirit of Harts-horn, 
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Rochelle Salts. 


Tincture of Japan - earth. 


Laudanum. 


Mindererus's Spirit. 


Extract of Lead. 


Volatile Spirit of Salt 


Ammoniac. | 
es | Water 


o, 
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Water of ammoniated Sapphire water. 
Copper. * 
Water of pure Kali. Soap Ley. 
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